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EVENING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES.—[Sre Pace 75.] 


Fie. 1.—EVENING TOILETTE. Fic. 2.—RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
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Evening and Reception Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Evenine Toiterre. This graceful dress 
is of shrimp pink faille trimmed with passemen- 
terie of garnet beads and white lace. The short 
sheath skirt has a wide band of passementerie 
across the front falling on pleated lace; above 
this on the left side are four decorative pieces of 
the passementerie put on irregularly. The apron 
is draped in soft folds and edged with lace ; there 
is a pouf and full drapery on the back. The low 
corsage has four points in front and is short on 
the hips; at the back it has a very full pleating 
of lace dropping on the tournure. There are no 
sleeves. The round low neck has a bertha drapery 
of white silk muslin and lace, with lace and pas- 
sementerie also down the front. Pink aigrette in 
the hair; red satin fan; pink slippers and flesh- 
colored silk stockings. 

Fig. 2.—Receernon Tomerre., This Parisian 
dress is of sulphur-colored satin trimmed with 
white lace and a vest and collar of rich antique 
brocade or of Japanese embroidery. The round 
skirt has three scarfs in front bordered with lace ; 
two of these descend on the sides, and meet un- 
der the middle scarf. At the top are paniers 
which are puffed under the pointed waist, and 
cross the sides to the back drapery. At the foot 
are satin pleatings and lace. Close corsage of 
the satin, with three points in front and very 
short on the hips. The vest of brocade is low 
and square at the top, and beside the open square 
is a brocade revers, which is repeated in the back. 
High satin collar behind and lace inside the square, 
with gathered lace falling on the bust. Brocade 
is inserted in the back to correspond with that in 
front. The have brocaded revers and 
lace frills. Buttons of rich gold enamel. Satin 
shoes, like the dress, and rose-sulphur stockings. 


sleeves 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harven’s MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HAKPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1RR2, LARS, and 1884, 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HArrer & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future lo keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


Those wishing to com- 


*“ And here is something dainty and delicious, of 
which we have grown to be very fond, as it comes 
into our household like a gleam of sunshine, and its 
light is reflected from certain little eyes that glow with 
happiness whenever it appears.”"—New York Evangelist. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iunustraten Weekxy, 

Published January 20, contains Chapter I. of 
“ROLF HOUSE.” 

By 


Avruor ov “ Micpren’s Bareatn 
“Diok anp D.,” ere. 


Lucr C. Libuie, 


” 6 Nan,” 





There is a very entertaining story by Mrs. Apa 
CaRLETON Sropparp, entitled “ A Brave Boy” "y 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster contributes a beauti- 
Sul poem, entitled * Little Ruth's Guest” ; and in 
an amusing article called “ Caught in the Rain,” 
Mr. Frank Be_tew supplies the boys and girls with 
amusement for sone of these long winter evenings. 

A leading place is given to the 


“CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION,” 
of which there is a full-page illustration drawn by 


Mr. Jonn DvURKIN, accompanied by an article by 
Mr. Extor MeCoxmick 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s YounG Propir 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
slanps. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1885. 


B” A second installment of the Decorative 
A lphabet, designed by Miss Dora WHEELER, will be 
published in the next number of Harper’s Bazar. 


DINNERS OF HERBS. 
N RS. FLETCHER, in her entertaining 

Memoirs, says that she once heard 
JOHN WESLEY preach in the parish church 
of Tadcaster before the churches were 
closed against him, His sermon was upon 
the alarming advance of luxury in Eng- 
land. Among other illustrations of this 
dangerous progress, he said that when he 
was a boy one apple always served for the 
family dumpling. But now every child 
must have his dumpling and his apple! 
What that eminent reformer would have 
thought of an infancy which rejects even 
the “individual” dumpling as “low,” and 
asks for chocolate and Charlotte Russe, it is 
easy to guess. 

Just as our furniture, our clothes, our 
bric-&-brac, and ornaments have become 
more showy and various with the rapidly 
growing wealth of the last twenty-five years, 





so our table expenditure has increased. No 
doubt the choice of food is wiser, and the 
cooking of it better, than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. There is less flagrant 
frying and more sagacious stewing than in 
our roseate youth. But against this certain 
good is to be set the equally certain evil 
that our dinners are more and more a sacri- 
fice to gluttony or vanity, or both. They 
cost too much both in money and in thought. 
The rich, of course, may do as they please; 
the poor must do as they can. But the 
great host of the comfortable and well-to- 
do, who think they can not afford books, 
and pictures, and travel, and music, and 
spend more on their palate than these neces- 
sities would cost, are the culprits with whom 
we have to deal. 

Probably no man is a better citizen or 
more exemplary husband and father for the 
ameliorating influence of strawberries in 
March or tomatoes in May. No woman is 
a greater ornament to her sex who makes 
of her luncheons a minor dinner, in abun- 
dance and cost, and of her breakfasts a mi- 
nor luncheon. Not to have a wholesome, 
agreeable, and even elegant table, if one can 
afford it, is a niggardliness. But to spend 
more upon the stomach than on the brain, 
to give to the sense of taste pleasures de- 
nied to the higher senses of hearing and 
seeing, is a vulgarity. 

As a rule, it is the waste rather than the 
necessary Outlay which makes the chief ex- 
pense of housekeeping. But that is a mat- 
ter which the mistress can control far more 
than she generally does. And it should be 
a matter of honor for every girl who accepts 
the pleasures and dignities of married life 
to accept also its minutest responsibilities, 
and make herself a faithful steward. 

We know of one housekeeper who re- 
solved that in this expensive city house- 
keeping should be found cheaper than 
hoarding and better, and she proved her 
faith by her works. Her table allowance 
is less than twelve dollars a week for a 
family of five, including two servants. Her 
dinners always include excellent soup, salad, 
fruit, and the after-dinner superfluity of 
tea or coffee, besides the substantial course 
of meat and vegetables, and a dainty and 
endlessly varied dessert. Her breakfasts 
are excellent, the luxury of cream being al- 
ways supplied for oatmeal and coffee. The 
child’s early dinner is always fresh, sufti- 
cient, and tempting, and the simple luneb- 


eons so good that dinner becomes an insig- | 


nificant future event. This lady gives an 
hour a day to the composition of her bills 
of fare, a personal review of the contents 
of ice-chest and larder, and a careful and 
minute instruction of her slow-witted but 
obedient kitchen-maid in the duties of that 
day. Her husband regards the bills of mar- 
ket-man and grocer with complacency, and 
rises up to call her blessed. “I can do it,” 
she explained to a despairing young wife, 
“because there is literally no waste in my 
kitchen; not a bread-crumb, not a tea- 
spoonful of milk, not a pellet of drippings. 
It was very irksome at first, but now I en- 
joy making two dishes grow where one 
grew before! You like to tind a good bar- 
gain, and this kind of housekeeping is the 
best of good bargains. Besides, if a thing 
is to be done at all, there is a certain high 
satisfaction in doing it admirably that com- 
pensates you for much wear and tear.” 

There are now published half a dozen 
manuals of cookery and household manage- 
ment, designed for the special help and 
guidance of women who can not or will not 
spend their substance in riotous living. 
The spirit of refinement breathes through 
them, but they insist on solid creature com- 
forts as well. With their help any young 
wife possessed of brains and a conscience 
may take arms against that sea of troubles, 
housekeeping, and, by opposing, end them. 
Judiciously mingled with meats, fish, and 
poultry, a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
is better, even from the “ good liver’s” point 
of view, than the stalled ox and worry of 
mind therewith. 





SCIENTIFIC IGNORANCE. 
(pppoe of course know more or 
LY less about animals, but they are some- 
times strangely ignorant as to the most sim- 
ple and easy beasts. Take, for example, the 
monkey. There is nothing complex or dif- 
ficult about the monkey, yet not a single 
writer on zoology seems to know that the 
monkey understands the difference between 
current coins and buttons, and that a but- 
ton that might with perfect ease be put on 
a Sunday morning collection plate would be 
rejected with scorn were an attempt made 
to palm it upon a monkey connected with 
the hand-organ profession. 

The ignorance of naturalists is, however, 
most conspicuously shown when they at- 
tempt to describe the cat. They learnedly 
inform us that the cat belongs to the species 
Felie domestica ; that it is a carnivorous mam- 





malian quadruped, capable of domestication, 
and with a passion for mice. This sounds 
well, but it is very far from being an ex- 
haustive description of the cat. Indeed, it 
is characterized by other errors than those 


| of omission, and is in every way unsatisfac- 


tory. 

The cat, above everything else, is a crock- 
ery-smashing animal. Its alleged passion 
for mice, which, by-the-way, is never mani- 
fested except when the cat is on the verge 
of starvation, is not to be named on the same 
day with its passion for breaking crockery, 
and the skill and perseverance which it 
shows in gratifying this passion are simply 
wonderful. 

A gentleman whom we may call Mr. A., 
and who is not a habitual naturalist, has 
made a careful study of his private cat in 
her relations to his crockery. The cat in 
question belongs to the black and white va- 
riety, and is in no respect remarkable in 
comparison with other cats of her species. 
Within the last two years this cat has bro- 
ken seventy-five pieces of crockery, inelud- 
ing both glass and china ware, and ranging 
from small wine-glasses up to soup tureens. 
The smaller articles she breaks in the pre- 
sence of the cook, while large platters and 
soup tureens she usually breaks at midnight 
and alone. She is especially fond of goblets, 
and if the cook so much as looks away from 
the table where the goblets are standing 
ready to be washed, the cat will leap up and 
dash two or three of them to the floor. A 
soup tureen weighing fifteen pounds may 
be placed on the top shelf of a pantry, and 
the door may be carefully closed, but soon- 
er or later the cat will get up in the mid- 
dle of the night, open the pantry door, and 
taking the tureen in her fore-paws, hurl it 
against the wall, and irretrievably smash it. 

Mr. A. has not, it is true, personally ob- 
served his cat in the act of breaking crock- 
ery. Indeed, that deceitful animal pre- 
tends in his presence the most utter in- 
difference thereto. He has, however, the 
explicit testimony of his cook as to crock- 
ery ravages committed by the cat, and as 
the cook is a most respectable woman from 
County Cork, who is zealous in protecting 
her employer from imposition on the part 
of tramps, he has entire confidence in her 
assertion. The evidence brought forward 
by this able observer touching the cat’s 
fondness for destroying crockery can be 
corroborated by almost every housekeeper 
who has a faithful and honest cook, yet 
not a sing\e naturalist defines the cat as a 
crockery-destroying animal. 

Then, again, the naturalists assure us that 
the cat is carnivorous. This is true as far 
as it goes, but it is only a part of the truth. 
The cat is also cakeivorous and preserveivo- 
rous, and even pickleivorous, Another pri- 
vate student of cats, whom we may eall 
Mrs. B., has a cat whose fondness for pre- 
serves and whose capacity for devouring 
them are something wonderful. This cat 
makes nothing of breaking a quart jar of 
strawberry sweetmeats and devouring its 
entire contents in the course of an evening. 
The animal has even been known to con- 
sume at the same time, and in addition to 
the quart of sweetmeats, a large quantity 
of cake, a pint of cream, a pint of pickles, 
and half a loaf of bread. It is a curious 
fact that the cat is never guilty of these 
excesses when in the presence of her mis- 
tress, but the cook has again and again 
caught her in the act of finishing an un- 
lawful banquet. Another curious thing is 
that wlienever the cook has company the 
cat is almost sure to be seized with a hun- 
ger for preserves and pickles. Whether 
the presence of the cook’s guests irritates 
the cat and prompts her to the commission 
of crime, or whether the cook’s attention is 
so taken up with her visitors that she fails 
to watch over her employer's interests, 
there is at present no means of deciding. 
It should be added that this particular 
cook is greatly grieved at the misconduct 
of the cat, but being a kind-hearted wo- 
man, she is unwilling that the poor irre- 
sponsible beast should be punished for grat- 
ifying its natural appetite. 

Now one would think that all naturalists 
pretending to be acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of cats would know that 
the cat breaks crockery and eats all sorts 
of things. No one pretends that there is 
anything abstruse about the cat. On the 
contrary, it is one of the first animals men- 
tioned in zoological text- books, and the 
student who finds cats difficult would have 
very little reason to expect to master ele- 
phants, giraffes, and other higher animals. 
Yet naturalists are ignorant of the most 
characteristic traits of cats, and actually 
prefer to dwell, in describing the cat, upon 
some such partial truth as that the cat is 
carnivorous, or some such fallacy as that it 
has a passion for mice. Let the naturalists 
go to the kitchen and humbly sit at the 
feet of the cook. Thus will they learn in 
fifteen minutes more about the cat than 
they can otherwise learn in a lifetime. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
VACATIONS FOR SAINTS. 

i if is so tiresome,” said once a certain lady of 

my acquaintance, “ to be a saint all the time! 
There ought to be vacations.” And as it was 
once my pleasant lot to be the house-mate of a 
saint when enjoying one of these seasons of feli- 
city, I know what my friend meant by it. The 
saint in question was one of the most satisfac- 
tory and unquestionable of her class; she was 
the wife of a country clergyman, a woman of su- 
perb physique, great personal atti activeness, and 
the idol of her husband’s large parish, from old- 
est to youngest. I had always supposed it to be 
mere play for her to be a saint, but I learned 
what her life in that direction had cost her by 
the way she took her vacation, as you know how 
the bow has been bent when you see the motion 
of the arrow, Off from her shapely shoulders 
fell the whole world of ministers’ meetings and 
missionary meetings and mothers’ meetings. I 
do not know why they all begin with an m, un- 
less it be because that letter, by its very shape, 
best designates that which is reiterated and in- 
terminable. Be that as it may, they all dropped 
from her; and she danced about the halls of her 
girlhood, the gayest of the gay. How indignant- 
ly she declined the offer of a ticket to a certain 
very instructive historical lecture! “ Do not offer 
me anything intellectual,” she indignantly said, 
“on a week like this. If you have a ticket to 
anything improper, bring me that. I think I 
should like to see the Black Crook!” It ap- 
peared, on inquiry, that she had never witnessed 
that performance, and had only a general impves- 
sion that it was a little naughty. But the pro- 
posal certainly indicated a kind of Saints’ Rest 
which would greatly have amazed Mr. Richard 
Baxter, 

The present writer, never having been a saint, 
can not speak from personal experience ; but his 
sympathies ave often thoroughly aroused for those 
who have been and are such. It is a shame not 
to recognize needs like theirs. Why do we all 
spend our strength on organizing Country Weeks 
in summer for people who need to get out of the 
city, and not also undertake City Weeks in win- 
ter for people who need to get into the city? 
Why forever preach “ plain living and high think- 
ing,” when so many people would be benefited by 
any kind of living, if it could only be combined 
with no thinking at all? These clergymen’s wives, 
with all the needs and hopes and fears and cares 
and woes of a hundred families heaped vicarious- 
ly on their devoted heads, to say nothing of look- 
ing after the white cravats and the digestion and 
the weekly sermons of the reverend spouse ; these 
farmers’ wives, with twenty hungry hay-makers 
for whom to make pies in summer, and the milk 
of twenty cows to be cared for all the year round ; 
these widows, who have “known better days,” 
but have never yet known a worse day than that 
on which they first undertook to make a living 
by keeping boarders ; these elder sisters, who sit 
up half the night writing stories for the newspa- 
pers in order that their only brother may go to 
college and learn to play base-ball—can any hu- 
man being conjecture a work more beneficent 
than to organize a society to provide vacations 
for such as these? Yet nobody attempts it. 

Supposing this indifference to be surmounted, 
and a society established to supply saints with va- 
cations, what kind of edifices would it need ? 
Perhaps like those of rich Jews in medieval 
cities, humble and unpretending without—for the 
purpose, in this case, of warding off book-peddlers 
and subscription agents—but full of lavish de- 
lights within. Like some of the old Jewish abodes 
in Frankfort, they should be difficult of access, 
and approachable only by winding passages full 
of pitfalls. Yet they should be near to sunny 
thoroughfares, and be well furnished with win- 
dows through which glimpses of the gay world 
should be seen. If it were necessary to desig- 
nate these houses in any public way, they should 
be covered with warning mottoes: “ Rest Cure 
for Saints! No Sympathy given away! No 
Committee Meetings held here! No Cause need 
apply! Domestic and Foreign Missions careful- 
ly excluded!” They should be furnished with no 
door-bells ; or else these bells should be adjust- 
ed, like those you see at Safety Deposit Vaults, to 
summon the whole police force at a touch, for the 
protection of the treasures within. What deposit 
vaults, though they held millions, are so precious 
as the walls that are to guard our saints in their 
vacations ? 

Within these abodes a variety of spiritual 
nervines and anodynes might be applied. Goethe 
recommends to people in health that they should 
every day read a good poem, hear a good piece 
of music, and if it be possible—mark the con- 
siderateness of that suggestion—speak a few 
sensible words. In the Rest Cure for Saints 
the first two prescriptions may be applicable, 
but the last should be very guardedly adminis- 
tered. Some tolerably somnolent nonsense— 
for instance, extracts from the last English tour- 
ist’s book about America—would be far better, 
To be sure, different cases would require differ- 
ent treatment. In mild instances a punning 
brother might be a sufficient alterative for the 
nervous tension of a too useful life. Others might 
be reached by readings from Mark Twain or Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonder-Land. For those who were 
sufficiently refreshed to go out-doors, a Dime 
Show with the Seven Long-haired Sisters might 
be, as physicians say, “exhibited”; or a good 
comic theatre, to bear at first, of course, the dis- 
infecting name of Museum. Indeed, it is of less 
consequence what spiritual anodyne is applied 
than that it should suit the sufferer; as Hippoc- 
rates holds that the second-best remedy is bet- 
ter than the best, if the patient likes it best. 

No doubt the price of a vacation, particularly 
for saints, is perpetual vigilance. The force of 
habit is very great, and she who most seeks rest 
from her daily mission will require constant 
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watchfulness lest she relapse into good works. 
The taste for serving on committees is like the 
taste for blood, it is almost impossible to over- 
come it; the utmost that can be secured is tem- 
porary removal from danger. The patient may 
break from her keepers at any time, and be found 
ascending some stairway in search of some “ Cen- 
tral Office,” or other head-quarters of dangerous 
philanthropy. After all, there is probably no 
complete vacation for an overworked saint ex- 
cept an ocean voyage. True, she may be sea- 
sick, but even that may have its mission. For 
the real object of the whole enterprise is to in- 
duce our saint to be a little selfish; and if even 
the pangs of seasickness fail to bring about that 
result, nothing else ever will, and she is incurable. 


a. We E. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 
DRESSES. 

FPHERE are very few changes to relate in the 

manner of making infants’ clothing. The 
preference is still given to dresses with high 
neck and long sleeves, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts to introduce French and German robes with 
low neck and short sleeves to be worn with a 
sacque. The yoke dress is preferred to that 
made in foreign fashion with a close round waist 
to which a full skirt is gathered. Such dresses 
are now made a yard and an eighth long and 
about two yards wide. They require two breadths 
of nainsook or of sheer cambric, and these 
breadths are sloped toward the top to about three- 
fourths of a yard in each width. The yoke may 
be square, pointed, or round, or else instead of 
being a separate piece it may be formed by 
lengthwise tucks done in the top of the two 
breadths. Groups of tiny tucks separated by 
feather-stitching form the yokes of some of the 
daintiest little dresses, and in these the work is all 
done by hand. Eight clusters of the narrow 
tucks, four in a bunch, and six inches at their 
greatest depth, will shape the top of the breadths 
nicely, and between the clusters is feather-stitch- 
ing done on the material, not applied in bands. 
Around the neck are two rows of gathered Ve- 
lenciennes edging—not real, but of the fine ma- 
chine laces that are now used by the most fas- 
tidious mothers—and these frills are separated by 
a tiny band of feather-stitching, so that one ruf- 
fle stands up and the other lies flat. The sleeves 
have a cuff turned backward made of four tucks, 
a row of feather-stitching, and gathered edging. 
Three thread or pearl buttons fasten the back. 
Around the skirt is a hem three inches wide, and 
above this are three clusters of tucks and three 
rows of feather-stitching. In the shops such a 
dress costs &6 or &7, and is the favorite choice 
for the nicest layettes; it need scarcely be said 
that it could be made at home for about one- 
third the price asked, but the needle-work upon 
it is so exquisitely done that its cost is enhanced 
thereby. 

It is a good plan to buy one of these dresses 
and copy its fine sewing and its design, as there 
is no need for variety in such matiers. For 
cheaper dresses the machine is used to do the 
tucking, and fine Hamburg edging in small seal- 
lops, with sprigs or dots, serves for the frills. 
The square or pointed yokes are used for these, 
and are made of four clusters of tucks, with an 
applied band of feather-stitching between, while 
the skirts have two groups of tucks and a hem, 
Others that cost more have the tucks done by 
machine, but the feather-stitching is wrought by 
hand, and the skirt is lengthened to a yard and 
a fourth by a gathered flounce of embroidery 
which is attached to the skirt—not set upon it. 
A sash, if liked with these dresses, is made of a 
lengthwise strip of the nainsook trimmed across 
the ends to match the skirt; this sash is five 
inches wide, and a yard and a half long. On im- 
ported dresses fine French percale is used, and a 
vine of delicate embroidery is done on the gar- 
ment between the groups of tucks in the skirt, 
sleéves, and yoke, Christening robes of the 
sheerest French nainsook are made with a flat 
front formed of lengthwise rows of Valen- 
ciennes insertion separated by puffs of nainsook, 
or else the entire front is made of lace and em- 
broidered insertion. Far prettier than these, 
however, are the simpler robes with a round yoke 
made of alternating puffs and real Valenciennes 
insertion, with the long full skirt finished by a 
flounce edged with wide lace, and partly formed 
by insertion and plain nainsook bands, which are 
repeated above the flounce. 





NIGHT SLIPS, 


The night slips, which also serve at first for 
day dresses, are in sacque shape, and about sev- 
en-eighths of a yard long. They may have fine 
box pleats, each half an inch wide, extending 
from the neck down front and back in yoke shape, 
or else they are plain behind, and have two square 
tabs below the neck in front to imitate a square 
yoke of tucks, and very narrow Hamburg edging. 
Strings of the material four inches wide are fast- 
ened on the left side behind, to pass around the 
waist and be tied in a bow in front. Lonsdale 
cainbric is used for these, and also checked and 
striped muslins, or else very fine dimity. 


PETTICOATS AND WRAPPERS. 


The little pinning-blankets or barrow-coats for 
wrapping the feet are made of a single breadth 
of flannel attached to a lapped waistband, and 
are bound all around. The flannel skirts are sev- 
en-eighths of a yard long, and are made of two 
straight breadths that are neatly shirred at top 
when sewed to the straight band. This band 
may be of doubled muslin, or else of single flan- 
nel with an inch-wide hem that is feather-stitch- 
ed. The skirt has a scalloped edge and embroid- 
ery of very small pattern, such as dots in gradu- 
ated rows, stars, or daisies, or else it has a deep 





hem with brier-stitching upon it. Muslin petti- 
coats are a yard long, made of two straight 
breadths of cambric, and are prettiest when sim- 
ply finished with a four-inch hem and a group of 
tucks. These tucks and hem may be feather- 
stitched to make them especially nice, as no trim- 
ming is thought more appropriate for most of the 
garments worn by babies. 

The flannel wrapper to be worn after the bath 
is in sloped sacque shape, and is one yard long, 
but the newest imported wrappers have a yoke 
with pleats below to the waist in back and front. 
Fine white flannel is chosen for these, and sprigs 
of colored embroidery are all over them, or else 
a vine is wrought in two rows down the front, 
and in the collar and sleeves. This embroidery 
is done in silks of the most delicate shades, and 
the fronts are fastened by bows of ribbon, which 
should be pink for a boy and blue for a girl baby. 


SHIRTS, SACQUES, AND SHAWLS, 


The merino wool shirts are now woven in fine 
ribs and of excellent shapes, with close neck and 
long sleeves, and these, or the more expensive 
silk shirts, are used, while those of linen cambric 
formerly worn are fast going out of favor. The 
prettiest cashmere sacques are of pure white with 
silk dots wrought all over them in pink, blue, or 
white; each of their fine seams has herring-bone 
or brier stitching of the silk on the outside, and 
the edges are scalloped and done in button-hole 
stitches. For flannel sacques, pale blue, rose, or 
white flannel is used, with crocheted wool lace 
done on the edge in a narrow pattern and of the 
same color, The zephyr wool sacques are white 
with colored silks introduced in the border. The 
newest shawls are squares of white silk flannel 
trimmed with rows of white satin ribbon with 
silk brier-stitching between, or else they are of 
white cashmere edged with white wool lace in a 
fine and narrow pattern. The embroidered square 
of white cashmere is still most generally chosen, 
however, and is decorated with very small designs 
of leaves, daisies, and scallops. A head blanket 
to cover the head and shoulders is a square of 
white cashmere embroidered all around, and with 
one corner made to form a hood by a row of rib- 
bon running diagonally across it, and another row 
near the edge to draw it into shape. 





CAPS AND CLOAKS. 

The newest caps for infants are of white silk 
surah embroidered all over with white silk dots 
or sprigs, warmly wadded, and bordered all 
around with a shell ruche of Valenciennes edg- 
ing, in which are loops of narrow satin ribbon. 
Brocaded white surah is also made up similarly, 
Many mothers still prefer the French caps of 
muslin and lace made with cords or tucks around 
the crown, or in the newer way, with very narrow 
insertions of lace or needle-work going toward 
the front from a very small lace centre in the 
crown, Simple little frills of the muslin edged 
with lace are the trimming, and a single rosette 
is on top. These are made warm enough for 
winter by adding a quilted silk lining. Both 
double capes and Mother Hubbard yokes with 
sleeves are worn for long cloaks. They are made 
of white cashmere embroidered all around, or 
else of plain fine white cloth without trimming. 
The silk or zephyr wool socks are of pink, white, 
or blue, and there are also longer over-boots or 
leggings for the carriage made to come up high 
on the limbs in stocking shape. These are of 
double white zephyr with thick knitted lining. 


BIBS AND BASKETS, 


Feather-stitching and the Valenciennes laces 
with small designs are seen also on bibs of fleece- 
lined piqué, or of linen lightly wadded and quilted. 
Surah silks are much used for draping infants’ 
baskets; they are chosen in pink for a boy or 
blue for a girl, and may be merely edged with 
lace, though some mothers prefer to cover the 
silk entirely with white sheer mull. Cretonnes 
and light figured cambries in dainty blue and 
white, or pink on a cream ground, are also used 
for festooned covers of baskets, Dotted or 
sprigged white muslins are made up over a color 
and edged with Smyrna lace. 


MOTHERS’ APRONS. 


Pretty aprons of white scrim are made for the 
mother to wear while holding her infant. They 
are bordered with insertions of narrow ribbons 
of two or three colors, and are edged with either 
Smyrna or Valenciennes lace. Others are of very 
sheer mull with wide tucks that are hem-stitched, 
and below there is a ruffle that is also hem-stitch- 
ed and tucked. Imported aprons are of Swiss 
muslin with fine embroidery all around the edge, 
and an embroidered pocket; the top is gathered 
in a puff, and blue ribbon is passed through it 
for a waistband and string. Inexpensive aprons 
are made of the sprigged muslins with a deep 
flounce across the foot. 


THE NURSE'S SUIT. 


The nurse’s suit consists of a cap, apron, and 
cloak, to be worn over a plain dress the color of 
the cloak, which should be dark brown, maroon, 
or gray cloth or flannel. This cloak is a very 
long deep circular shape, gathered from the neck 
to the shoulders, and is completed at the neck 
by a full white muslin searf or neck-tie. The 
cap has a large mob crown of white muslin em- 
broidered ali over, or else with a strip of em- 
broidery and tucks down the middle of the crown. 
Some erect frills are across the top in front, and 
there are also large loops of velvet or of satin 
ribbon all around the edge, and there may be 
ends of this ribbon hanging far below the waist ; 
the ribbon matches the cloak in color, or it may 
be figured sash ribbon. Simpler plain muslin 
caps are merely a round, very full crown that 
covers all the hair, and has a gathered ruffle on 
the edge; these are also worn by maids who are 
not uurses, but the regular house-maid’s cap is 
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in Fanchon shape—pointed in front and back— 
with open-worked frills covering it, and strings 
to tie behind. Nurses’ aprons are two straight 
breadths of wide Victoria lawn, with broad tucks 
across that may be feather-stitched; some have 
wide embroidery across the end. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Arnotp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorn & Taytor; STERN 
Broruers; E, A. Morrison; and Arrken, Son, & 
Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss Nevure ArtTHUR’s Christmas Club in 
Washington feasted six hundred poor children. 

—A young school-teacher, twenty years old, 
Miss Matrig Wor.ey, of Greenwood County, 
Kansas, earned money enough to buy one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, hired men to break 
up eighty acres and sow ten acres of wheat, and 
purchased stock for the rest of the land. She is 
now out of debt, and still continues to teach 
while her cattle increase and multiply. 

—Count Pau Len, a Russian nobleman weil 
known in English society, who has just died at 
the age of ninety-six, once won a hundred thou- 
sand dollars at a sitting from Prince Joun Licur- 
ENSTEIN. 

—JuLIA KAVANAGH, the authoress, is buried 
at Nice, where she has a magnificent monumeut 
built by her mother. 

—Miss Beatrice Prases, the danghter of a 
wealthy Quaker, is about to marry an English 
viscount. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE loves to prowl among back 
streets and look in the windows of old junk and 
bric-a-brae shops. 

—Sir ANDREW CLARK once defined health as 
that state in which existence just of itself was a 
Joy. 

—GEORGE AuGusTUS SALA is the son of an Ital- 
ian gentleman and a once famous English singer. 
He is fifty-six years old, aud has had immense 
experience of the world. 

—In writing The Toilers of the Sea, Victor 
HvuGo often sketched on the margin of his paper 
scenes that were visible in his mind, using the 
feathered end of his pen for tempestuous skies, 
and it is said the drawings are remarkable for 
dramatic force. 

—Mrs. Horace HEryar, the young wife of the 
new secretary of the British Legation in Wash- 
ington, is said to be the coming beauty. She 
has a perfect pink and white complexion, daz- 
zling teeth, blue eyes, and a mass of hair like 
spun gold. She is tall, slender, and graceful. 

—FrRanz Liszt was born in Hungary, but has 
no Hungarian blood. His eyesight has greatly 
improved. 

—The only absolutely genuine autograph play 
of MoLizre’s known to exist has just been given 
by ALEXANDRE Dumas to the Comédie Frangaise. 

—Madame Kuk1, the wife of the new Japa- 
nese Minister, is taller than most_of her coun- 
try-women, and has more regular features. She 
is animated, and the voice in which she ad- 
dresses her interpreter, when making her social 
calls, is very musical, She dresses in the French 
fashion; her calling dress is of rich black velvet 
trimmed with fur, and a bonnet of black velvet 
and jet with crimson pompons. 

—CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S husband, Mr. Nicu- 
ous, left the Church some time since, and is 
now a gentleman farmer in Treland. 

—The sons of the present Khedive of Egypt 
are being educated in Geneva, Switzerland. 

—Marky ALICE PERRY, the author of that re- 
markable novel Esther Pennefather published by 
HakpPer & Broruens, died in New York year 
before last, but was buried in New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, where she had passed much of her 
life, and where her father, the Rev. ALBERT PEk- 
KY, is buried. 

—Dr. Epwarp H. Brewer, and Professor 

Brewer, of Yale, having analyzed the water of 
eighieen wells in New Haven, pronounce ouly 
two of them safe to use. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAME BELL 
thinks that the frequent marriage of deaf-mutes 
with each other is tending to produce a race of 
deaf people. 

—Mr. WaLporF Astor, it is said, does not 
desire to retain his post at Rome, tiuding it te- 
dious and pecuniarily losing. 

—Rev. Cuarves DALL, the husband of Mrs. 
CAROLINE H. Dat, will complete next year 
thirty years of missionary work in India. 

—Professor LINTNER advises people who love 
house plants to colonize upon them the lady- 
bug, the little spotted beetle that devours plant- 
lice. 

—Dr. We.iina, the president of Columbia 
University in Washington, has decided to udmit 
women to the medical department of the insti- 
tution. 

—Mrs. Mary L. Leonarp is the first woman 
admitted to practice in the courts of Washing- 
ton Territory. 

—A little boy, six years old, of the name of 
Lortvs, called recently with his father on Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND. The child is entirely blind, 
and a pupil at the Institution for the Blind, 
where thirty years ago the President-elect was 
a teacher. 

—A wedding coat, made by ANDREW JOHNSON 
in 1838, is in the Tennessee exhibit of the New 
Orleans Exposition; although all the buttons 
are gone, not a seam has started. 

—One of the easiest and best disinfectants 
known is that invented by Dr. VILANDT, consist- 
ing of forty drops each of turpentine and carbolic 
acid, simmering in a small kettle of water over 
a slow fire in the room where the diphtheritic or 
other patient is. 

—It is thought that Indian art is presently to 

supersede the craze for the Japanese. 
At the ball recently given the débutante 
Miss LENA DE TROBRIAND Post, by her great- 
grandmother, who gave her first ball sixty years 
ago, Miss Post wore white tulle embroidered in 
gold over white satin, and it took a marble an- 
gel standing near by to hold all her bouquets as 
she received the guests. 

—Dr. Hotmes describes N. P. WILLIS as some- 
thing between a remembrance of Count D’Or- 
say and an anticipation of OscaR WILDE. This 
is pronounced most accurate by a critic, who, 
however, naively remarks, “I never saw N. P. 
WILLIs.” 

—Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney lives at Milton, Mas- 
sachusetts; her widowed daughter with her chil- 
dren resides with her. 

—At a New-Year’s Eve party given by Mrs. 
Org BuLt in Cambridge, Mrs. Bun. and Mr. 









—Professor 











Woetr Fries played a Norwegian sonata, and 
there was a Norwegian dance in peasant costume. 
A card was given each guest, on which was a 
heliotype of OLE BULL’s old home in Bergen, 
Norway. 

—Dr. B. Joy Jerrnigzs, the famous Boston 
physician, gave a social celebration of the anni- 
versary of his grandfather's courageous voyage 
in a balloon across the English Channel in 1785. 

—The dress worn by Parti in the first act of 
Traviata is an embroidered silk tissue, with jew- 
els woven into the fabric; with this she wears 
her fumous necklace of emeralds. 

—ELLeN Terry’s son Epwarp accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs, STEPHEN COLERIDGE to this coun- 
try. 

—CLARA Morris’s portrait in the lobby of 
the St. Louis Opera-house was untouched by 
the fire there; and by a curious coincidence hers 
was the only picture that escaped at the burn- 
ing of Daly’s Theatre in New York some years 
since. 

—Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg, who 
is to marry the Princess Beatrice and live with 
his mother-in-law, is about twenty-six years old, 
and one ofthe handsomest men in Europe. One 
of the Queen’s wedding presents to her daughter 
will be a two-hundred-thousand-dollar set of 
pearls, 

—Dr. HamMILton Cartwricnt, Professor of 
Dental Surgery in King’s College, London, says 
that with the twenty-per-cent. solution of hy- 
drochlorate of cocaine, the new anesthetic, he 
has removed children’s permanent teeth without 
pain, cured ear-ache in a few minutes, and in- 
Stantaneously and painlessly destroyed the ex- 
posed pulp or nerve of a tooth, ordinarily an 
excruciating agony. 

—A fund is being established in London to be 
used in the prosecution of engine-drivers and 
the companies employing them for needless 
whistling. 

-The late Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Edin- 
burgh, was born in New York, and succeeded 
his father as the ninth baronet of the name at 
the age of thirty. 

—Professor GiuLIA CAVALLARI, a student of 
the University of Bologna, and just twenty-five 
years old, has been given a chair in the high 
school for women in Rome, and is the first wo- 
man to teach Latin and Greek in the Eternal 
City. 

—The learned Dr. MAX VON PeTrEeNKOFER, of 
Munich, says that whatever tends to lower the 
general health and cause depression predisposes 
to cholera, and that places provided with good 
drainage and abundant pure water lose all sus- 
ceptibility to the disease. 

—Senator ALpricH, of Rhode Island, is one 
of the youngest and one of the wealthiest men 
in the United States Senate. He was originally 
a boy in a Providence grocery. 

—The grandfather of ex-Mayor Bepio, of New- 
port, used to own Bedloe’s Island, on which the 
BARTHOLDI statue is to stand, and gave it its 
present name, 

—Dr. TANNER is living the life ofa vegetarian 
on a Rio Grande valley ranch. 

—BasTIEN-LEPAGE was very much pleased 
by his personal resemblance to ALMa-Tapema, 
and always took pains to accentuate it. Ca- 
BANEL and MEISSONIEK were among his pall- 
bearers. He always fancied that he vot the can- 
cer of which he died of Madame Drover, Vic- 
TOR Hugo's friend, who was dying of one when 
he painted her portrait. 

—Lady BorTHWICKE, who is one of the great 
Tory party-givers in London, is a niece of the 
Whig Lord CLARENDON, and wife of the editor 
and proprietor of the Morning Post, which yields 
an income of forty thousand dollars a year 

—Archbishop LeGHers has voluntarily left his 
comfortable bishopric in Oregon to assume that 
of Vancouver Island and Alaska. 

—WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING succeeded 

JAMES MARTINEAU in the pulpit, and was tle 
futher-in-law of Epwin ARNOLD. 
The favorite court singer SteaR having been 
obliged to absent himself without special leave, 
to visit his dying child, was, on his return to 
Munich, dismissed from his post by King Lup- 
WIG of Bavaria. 

—Dr. Erasmus WILSON left a million and a 
quarter of money gathered from the skin dis- 
eases of England. 

—President AxTHUR has added a screen to the 
furniture of the Red Room in the White House, 
of dark garnet velvet, painted in flowers, the 
panels mounted in dark wood, and the whole 
standing tive feet high. 

—Dr. D. HumpuHREY Storer is the oldest med- 
ical practitioner in Boston. 

—Several tine silver coins of the time of ALEX- 
ANDER the Great are in the collection of Mr 
Scort, of New York. Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS wears 
on a bracelet a golden one bearing a portrait of 
the young monarch. Mr. Lurat Monti wears 
with his seal an old golden Saracenie coin dug 
up in his father’s garden in Sicily 

—The wife of Norman Love t, the lately de- 
ceased king of the largest band of gypsies in 
this country, died last May at the age of one 
hundred. 

—At the recent opening of the tomb of the 
English King Epwarp IIL., although the face 
had turned to yellowish dust, the parting of the 
long hair under its narrow silver band remained. 

—Yan Puovu Ler, of Fragrant Hills, China, 
took one of the first prizes at Yale for Sopho- 
more compositions last month. 

—An English lady recently refused to have 
her baby vaccinated with virus from the arm of 
a grandchild of Mr. GLADSTONE, us all her family 
were Conservatives, und she did not wish the 
taint of Mr. GLapsTone’s Liberalism introduced 
into it. 

—Miss Ameria B. Epwakps writes to Warr 
TIER, LOWELL, and HoiMes that she is more glad 
to have their names on the subscription to the 
Egyptian Fund than the siguatures of any three 
crowned heads in Europe. 

—An ivory fan painted by WaTTEaU, and for- 
merly belonging to Princess ADELAIDE of Savoy, 
recently brought seven hundred and tifty dollars 
atasale in Madrid, and one painted by BoucHER 
brought nine hundred and tifty. 

—Mr. Cross has arranged his wife’s letters so 
that they form a complete autobiography 

—Sir CHARLES FREAKE was made a baronet a 
few years ago upon his subscription of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the Royal Coliege of 
Music. He began life humbly, but left a fortune 
that gives his heir an income of eighty thousand 
a vear independently of certain tied-up proper- 
ties. 
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JAPANESE PEONY DESIGN FOR FIRE-SCREEN.—From tue New York Decorative Art Society, 


Japanese Peony Design for Fire-Screen. 

IFVUE effect produced by this design when embroidered is at once 

bold and handsome. The peony flower may be worked in 
solid stem stitch in shades of rich red silk, from dark to light, the 
leaves in grayish-greens, side stitch or solid, and both flowers and 
leaves outlined with Japanese gold thread couched together with a 
strand of red silk, The stems and the fan-shaped design should be 
worked altogether with Japanese gold thread, sewing it down in the 
same way as that used round the flower. A very dark olive satin is 





a good background, or even black, though the latter is less accept- 
able. This design, and the materials for working same, can be 
procured at the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York. 





MARTYNIA PROBOSCIDZ. 
IR-LINE travellers, indeed, might these curious things be called ; 
and an eminent naturalist has a theory that these “ mouse- 
burrs” are created in the particular form they bear that they may 





easily become attached to the long tails of wild horses, unceasingly 
roaming in great troops over the immense plains of South America. 

In their wild careering over hill, mountain, and valley, these 
untamed creatures carry along in their manes and tails many seeds 
whose value can not be told—seeds that are the beginnings of new 
forests, or from which will spring forth brilliant flowers, or the 
most luxuriant vegetable growth. 

Martynia has also another name. Why these burrs were ever 
called “devil’s claws” is a mystery, unless in their pertinacious 
clinging grip lies the solution. 
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THE RUSH-BEARERS. 


THE RUSH-BEARERS. 
By 
HE English village of Grasmere, in Westmoreland, is a very 
interesting little hamlet, and possesses largely the flavor of | 
times when steam-cars and telegraph poles were unknown, For | 
miles around there is nothing like a railroad; 
people live in these dales who never heard a loco- 





| 
WILL CARLETON. | 


For a long period this custom 
was not confined to Grasmere, 
but existed, we are told, to a 
greater or less extent, all over 
England. 

As time went on, however, 
it gradually died out, until for 
many years it has been kept up 
only in three or four old rural 
villages of Westmoreland, in 
one of which occurred the cere- 
mony we had the privilege of 
witnessing. 

On this oceasion the children 
met in a public hall one Satur- 
day afternoon, with rushes and 
flowers which had been gathered 
from the lakes and hills, and 
which had been arranged into 
various devices. 

These consisted of 
crosses, shields, wreaths, trian- 
gles, crowns, ete., evincing, with 
more or less satisfactory results, 
the taste of both children and 
parents. Most of them were 
strikingly pretty, and nearly all 
had for their standard a_ plait 
of rushes. One bouquet was of | 
lilies, and bore the appropriate 
motto, ““Even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these.” of the 
designs are called by a local 
poet who lately published some verses upon the subject, ‘ nonde- 
script in character.” “ But,” he adds, 


designs 





Some 


‘All are glad and happy 
Who in the pageant share, 
And the urchins with the nondescripts 
Are proud as any there.” 





the aged door-stone, and those old walls smiled to see the children 
come with their flowers once more. After the bouquets had been 
tastefully bestowed, until the venerable sanctuary looked as if it 
was adorned for a wedding, there were some appropriate religious 
ceremonies, and an old hymn was sung, some of the words of 
which were as follows: 
“ Our fathers to the house of God, 
As yet a building rude, 
Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 
And fragrant rushes strewed. 
‘* May we, their children, ne’er forget 
The pious lesson given, 
But honor still, together met, 
The Lord of earth and heaven! 
“Sing we the good Creator's praise, 
Who gives us sun and showers, 


To cheer our hearts with fruitful days, 
And deck our world with flowers, 
“ These, of the great Redeemer’s grace, 


Bright emblems here are 
He makes to smile the desert place 
With flowers and rushes green.” 


seen 5 


After the ceremonies the children marched away to a pleasant 
supper that had been served for them, followed by sports upon 
the village green: 

Next day we esteemed it a great privilege to attend church in 
the sacred edifice so recently adorned, It is tqu 1int old building, 
with stone walls, stone pillars, and arches through the centre from 
end to end, and its roof supported by queer old timbers that must 
have been hewn many centuries ago. Wordsworth described them, 
seventy years since, as 

“naked rafters, intricately crossed, 
Like leafless underboughs in some thick woo 
All withered by the depth of shade above.’ 


“? 

Further description of the old church we had read in “ 
cursion,” and recognized nearly every detail as given. 
“ walls, inscribed” with “admonitory texts,” 


The Ex. 
But on the 


“Each in its ornamental scroll 


inclosed,” 


were the pretty rushes and flowers which 


tiny hands had brought 
the day before. 





motive whistle, and perhaps never will 

Now and then a four- or six-horse stage-coach 
dashes into the little town, with searlet-clothed 
driver and loud blast of bugle, and then away 
again toward the stirring world outside; after 
which all is still once more, except the drowsy 
murmur of Rothay River, the shout of some hap- 
py rustic boy, or the songs of woodland birds. 

The tiny stream, so clear that nearly every 
pretty maid who passes lingers for a time to 
gaze within its depths, washes the very feet of 
a cozy, home-like grave-yard, in which Words- 
worth is taking his long rest; and the old church 
where he worshipped stands amid all—honest, 
placid, and sleepy, as if it had forgotten to count 
the centuries that have smiled and stormed 
above it, 

All around are high hills and crags which the 
poet-apostle of the mountains has made classic 
with his strong and simple writings; a small lake 
near at hand looks like a few acres of sky and 
cloud dropped among the hills. It is the sweet- 
est of all towns in which to live through a quiet 
Saturday afternoon and a solemn sun-lighted Sab- 
bath, and here it was that we were privileged to 
witness one of the oldest and rarest of English 
customs—the ceremony of Rush-bearing. 

This custom, for one so beautiful, had a very 
practical origin. Its observance for so long shows 
how the necessities of one age become the pas- 
times of another. 

For many centuries this old church of Gras- 
mere did not afford anything better for its floors 
than the bare earth. In order to make it com- 
fortable for the autumn and winter, the villagers 
and inhabitants of the district around (or “ dales- 
men,” as they are poetically called) gathered 
rushes from the shores of the lakes at the close 
of each hay harvest, and upon the last Saturday 
of July strewed the church with them, to serve as 
a carpet till the next year produced a fresh one. 

Whien at last a wooden floor was provided, and 
these natural pavements were no longer needed, 
the people found themselves loath to give up that 
old custom, around which clustered many tender 
and sacred associations. So the rushes continued 
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to be brought each year as usual, though dimin- 
ished in quantity, and made into rude but sug- 
gestive designs, 

As years went on, the bearing of these simple plants was in- 
trusted to the children, Gradually the rushes, in the hands of 
these flowers of humanity, were entwined with blossoms, until the 
rude plants became the nucleus of bouquets, and instead of these 
covering the floors of the church, they were made to ornament the 
walls and pillars. 





8ST. OSWALD'S CHURCH DECORATED WITH THE RUSH BEARINGS. 


ST. OSWALD’S CHURCH, GRASMERE. 


Carrying these in their hands (some of the bouquets being nearly | 
as large as the ones who held them), the children marched into the | 
street, where they were formed into line, and headed by a band | 
of music. 

It was 
itants of 


an interesting, almost a pathetic, picture, these tiny inhab- | 
the dales forming in this modest procession, as so many 
of their ancestors had done 
before them. How little they 
thought what hands that now 
were dust had in the long years 
agone borne flowers and rushes 
into this same old church! How 
little they knew that one whose 
quiet tones were to stir all the | 
coming years had many times 
watched this same ceremony with 
smiling face and kindling eye! 
The band struck up an old | 

English air; the little pageant 
moved toward the chureh. The 
bouquets were so large, and the 
children so small, that the pro- 
cession looked like a little gar- 
den of flowers creeping away 
upon their stems. Or, as says 
the poet above quoted, 

“ Like to a string of rainbows 
Appears that cortége bright, 
Winding among the crooked lanes 
In the golden evening light.” 


The pretty mountains, listen- 
ing around, took up the musi- 
cians’ instrumental song, and | 
echo after echo went flying over | 
the little fair heads as they 
moved slowly toward the church. 
The murmuring river welcomed 
them as their feet pattered on 








There was, too, upon a prominent pillar, the marble tablet erected 
after the poet’s death by his friends and neighbors, and containing 
a profile picture of his fine, thoughtful head, and a feeling inserip- 
tion to his praise. 

So we sat near the open door on this listless, blooming, drowsy 
July day; blue hills reposing in the distance, green valleys lying 
asleep nearer at hand; the little river voicing a long chant as it hur- 
ried along; fancifully shaped clouds drifting against the blue sky; 
and the graves of Wordsworth and his family within a few rods 
in the green yard 


, and almost in sight through one of the quaint 
windows, 


We listened to a good sermon by the old rector ; heard 
the little organ awaken weird echoes among the ancient rafters 
and quaint arches; witnessed the beautiful service, rendered by 
old dales people and their fresh-voiced children; and felt that this 
was indeed a Sabbath-day’s journey toward the great heaven of 
rest for which we all yearn. 





A COMMON-SENSE LAYETTE. 

§ gic was something very pathetic in the wistful sigh with 
which a modestly clad little woman turned away from the 
heap of fine baby clothing on the counter of a fashionable shop, 


and there was something very tender in the way in which her 
cheery friend said: ‘‘ Never mind, Annie, we can make the things 


| ourselves ; and they shall be dainty and pretty, never fear.” 


The friend was quite right. There is no need of paying an 
exorbitant price for a layette if one is content to let simplicity and 
delicacy of needle-work and material take the place of elaborate 
finery and inappropriate trimmings and embroideries. 

For the benefit of those women whose purses are as narrow as 
that of our hopeless little friend in the shop, let me describe the 
real outfit of a real baby known to me. It may be of help to 
somebody who is ignorant of what a layette should be, and who is 
alone among strangers with no matronly friend to advise or aid her 
in her inexperience. 

To begin with, do not depend upon the airy little catalogue 
whieh will be furnished by the clerk in the department of infants’ 
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clothing in a fashionable shop. These catalogues 
advertise layettes from the comparatively low 
price of sixty dollars up to several hundreds, 
They provide many things which can be well dis- 
pensed with, and omit many articles absolutely ne- 
cessary. The absurdity of a sixty-dollar outfit in 
which twenty dollars are expended on a christen- 
ing robe, where a silver rattle and ivory soap- 
box are provided, but where are allowed only two 
flannel skirts and no squares whatever, must be 
apparent to the most unenlightened. Toss aside 
vour catalogue, or only keep it to compare with 
your actual outfit, when you will congratulate 
yourself upon your good sense in refusing to be 
guided by its counsels. 

The first things to attend to are the diapers or 
squares. Some advise the buying of great num- 
bers of these articles, but, as a matter of fact, 
where one’s nurse does the washing every few 
days, fifty isa very good supply. Linen bird’s-eye 
is now considered by good authorities rather cold, 
and apt to give a baby a chill; and first-class 
nurses advise the use of cotton bird’s-eye, which 
is softer, warmer, and at the same time cheaper, 
This bird's-eye comes in widths varying from 
eighteen to twenty-six inches, and in prices ac- 
cordingly, from sixty to ninety cents. It is best 
to buy by the piece. Each piece contains about 
eight yards, but as the length of the diaper must 
vary with the width of the material, of course 
the number of diapers which can be cut from a 
piece must vary also. For example, if the ma- 
terial is eighteen inches wide, the diaper must be 
cut thirty-six inches and a half long. The half- 
inch is allowed for hems, and when the diaper is 
folded it will make an exact square. It is safe, 
however, to reckon upon about seven diapers 
from a piece of goods which, if you get seven 
pieces, will give you forty-nine or fifty squares. 
Do not get more than one piece of eighteen-inch 
cloth, as such small squares are quickly out- 
grown; the most useful widths are twenty and 
twenty-two inches. Have the cloth well washed 
and ironed before you attempt to cut off your 
squares, This is a rule which applies to all sew- 
ing, but particularly to a baby’s outfit. Do not 
hem the squares uponamachine. A machine hem 
is a hard cord, and all clothes for a tender little 
baby should be soft and delicate. 

Next come the tiny shirts, and with them 
comes the question of wool or cotton. Most 
babies nowadays wear the pretty elastic little 
shirts knit of shrunk Saxony. This wool is sev- 
enteen cents a skein, and one skein will knit two 
shirts of the smal! size required for a baby’s first 
wearing. Ready knit, these shirts cost from 
fifty cents to one dollar. Some fastidious mo- 
thers are knitting them of white silk. A box of 
Florence silk containing half a dozen balls will 
knit three good-sized or four tiny shirts. Flor- 
ence silk is thirty-five cents a ball, and no redue- 
tion is made where one buys by the quantity. 
The silk shirts are not as soft as the wool ones, 
and after washing are rather stringy. The little 
bands are knit in the same way, made whole, as 
they stretch and fit nicely. Four bands and 
four shirts would do, but six would be a better 
number of each. Some of our best physicians 
dispute the value of silk or woollen next a baby’s 
body. They say that the skin is kept in a much 
healthier and more active condition when not 
masked in wool. For babies brought up under 
this régime make half a dozen little shirts of the 
most exquisitely fine nainsook, One yard will 
make all you want. Make them of sacque shape, 
or simply a straight piece with sleeves Jet in; 
but in any case have no gathers and bands to 
fret the delicate flesh with wrinkles. In these 
little shirts is your opportunity for exquisite nee- 
dle-work. No stitches can be too fine, no hems 
too tiny, for these fairy garments. Trim them 
with a narrow edge of thread or Smyrna lace— 
thread is prettier, Smyrna washes better; one 
yard and a half is enough to trim one shirt, and 
you will pay from ten to twelve cents a yard. If 
the baby wears cotton shirts he will also want 
cotton bands, and these are best made of soft 
old cotton, crossway and double. Provide half 
a dozen of these, though many physicians do not 
have them worn at all after the first week. 

The belief that a baby must be pinned tightly 
into a band to prevent its being pot-bellied is now 
known to be thoroughly absurd. After shirts 
come the pinning blankets and petticoats: For 
the first weeks it is more convenient to fasten the 
garments round a baby than to put them on over 
the head. The pinning-blankets should be at 
Jeast three in number, Each one is made of a 
yard of soft cotton-and-wool flannel —all-wool 
flannel shrinks too badly—bound on three sides 
with flannel binding, and with a cotton band 
on the fourth side twenty inches long by six or 
seven wide. You can get a very good flannel for 
sixty-two cents a vard, One yard of Lonsdale 
cotton will make all your bands, and cost twelve 
cents, and flannel binding is seven cents a yard, 
though one can buy a piece containing about nine 
yards for forty-five cents, Jesides these three 
pinning-blankets—or “ barrow-coats,”’ as thev are 
called in the shops—there should be three petti- 
coats of flannel, One yard and a half are required 
to make one of these, as they must be fuller than 
the pinning-blankets—the width of the flannel 
is the length of the skirt—and the waistbands 
are the same. Bind them about the bottom with 
flannel binding, or turn them up and cat-stiteh with 
white silk, or work a simple scallop. Very pretty 
flannels can be bought ready embroidered, a neat 
plain scallop costing eighty-seven cents a yard. 

Elaborately wrought skirts are pretty before 
they are washed, but not after, and we can not 
afford in our outfit garments simply intended to 
beautify the bureau drawer. Four cambric petti- 
coats come next in order, These should be fuller 
than the flannel skirts, but are otherwise made 
the same. Get Lonsdale cambric at twelve cents 
a yard, and make the skirts about two yards 
round the bottom, If you choose, you can gore 
them slightly, and avoid so much fulless at the 





waist. The bottom may be finished to suit the 
fancy with ruffling, tucking, or embroidery. 

After the skirts come the dresses, and of these 
twelve is a good supply. Make six of them after 
the simple slip pattern, all in one piece except 
the sleeves. Two yards and a half will make 
one, and you can get very pretty checked and 
plaid nainsooks for thirty-five to eighty cents a 
yard. For the neck and sleeves get narrow 
Smyrna edge. Even the daintiest French hand- 
work edging looks coarse and heavy compared 
with the fairy-like daintiness of the little hand 
which peeps out of the sleeve. Nothing is so 
appropriate as real lace. Smyrna costs only ten 
or twelve cents a yard, and it takes only a yard 
to trim a neck and pair of sleeves. In the neck 
the lace should be fulled on with the edge against 
the edge of the dress neck; then a tiny binding 
of nainsook is put on, and into this is run a nar- 
row bobbin tape of linen. Of course the buttons 
should be of pearl, and as tiny as you can buy. 
These little slips will probably be worn night and 
day for the first few weeks; afterward they are 
worn at night, and in the daytimet heir place 
is filled by the prettier gowns or robes. These 
should be made iarger than the slips. 

Be especially careful that the sleeves are of 
good size, as a plump baby has been known to 
need new sleeves to his gowns after three weeks. 
For the gowns, plain fine lawn and nainsook are 
more satisfactory than French cambric, as this 
material musses so easily, Two yards and a half 
will make a gown which should be fulled on to 
a tucked yoke. You can buy exquisitely fine and 
even nainsook tucking for a dollar and a quarter 
a yard, and three-fourths of a yard or a yard 
would cut you six yokes. These gowns may be 
finished at the bottom with embroidery if you 
please, but Hamburg is inelegant, and hand-work 
both heavy and costly, and really nothing is pret- 
tier than clusters of tiny tucks or a ruffle edged 
with narrow Smyrna lace. 

As to socks and sacques, one can scarcely have 
too many. These are generally supplied by the 
kind hands of friends; still, of course, one does 
not count upon this. Fifty cents’ worth of split 
zephyr will make a sacque, and as the knit arti- 
cles so soon lose their beauty with washing, it is 
well to provide two or three of light flannel. Get 
white, blue, or crimson opera flannel at sixty-two 
cents a yard—half a yard will make a sacque— 
and finish them round the edge with an embroid- 
ered scallop. 

About bibs babies differ. Some do not need 
them until they begin teething, and others re- 
quire them when a few weeks old. A yard of 
piqué will make a dozen, Get the fleece-lined 
piqué at fifty cents a yard, and make without lin- 
ings, or get lawn or plain piqiwé and make with a 
Lonsdale lining and an interlining of cotton wad- 
ding. Tack it lightly or quilt on a machine, and 
finish round the edge with Smyrna lace or nar- 
row nainsook embroidery. For blankets buy cot- 
ton-and-wool flannel a yard wide. Make them 
one yard square, and bind them simply with flan- 
nel binding. Three is a fair number of blankets, 
with one prettier one faced with white corded 
or moiré ribbon two inches wide. Very dainty 
blankets are made of a vard of white eider-down 
cloth on which are worked in Kensington stitch a 
spray of roses or some forget-me-nots. The 
blanket is then faced with pink or blue ribbon. 
Besides these blankets you should provide a 
square of heavy Shaker flannel at thirty-five cents 
a yard, for a bath blanket, uniess vou can knit 
one of white wool. This is quite a necessary ad- 
junct to baby’s bath. 

Nowadays babies are early sent to take their 
walks abroad, therefore you must provide a lawn 
or wool cap, according to the season, and a cloak 
of the long sacque shape with a cape. You can 
make a very pretty one of three yards of white, 
blue, or deep red eider-down cloth. This will cost 
three dollars, not including buttons and lining. 
In very cold weather, however, an eider-down cloak 
is not warm enough without a good thick flannel 
blanket wrapping baby beneath it. 

This completes the actual wearing apparel to 
be provided. A very pretty toilette basket may 
be bought and trimmed for from two to three 
dollars, and a charming willow basinet, when all 
trimmed and fitted with hair mattress and _pil- 
low, need not cost above eighteen dollars. Do 
not be tempted into getting a very small erib. It 
looks, to be sure, like a dear little nest, but it is 
not economy to buy a bed which will be outgrown 
in six months. Also it is not sensible to buy a 
swinging basinet, for the best physicians now 
forbid a child’s being rocked to sleep, and when 
he grows active a swinging crib is dangerous for 
the baby. 

Some of our best authorities absolutely forbid 
the use of any soap whatever on a baby, and con- 
sider one plunge bath a day all that is allowable. 
Homeopathic physicians particularly make a 
point of this, considering that so delicate a vehi- 
cle as an infant’s skin can not be left too free to 
act of itself. Any agent which tends to unnatu- 
rally stimulate the skin, to clog the pores, or to 
drive in eruptions should be avoided religiously. 
A baby who is well bathed in tepid—not warm— 
water needs no soap, and one should use powder 
with extreme caution, applying it only where there 
is danger of chafing. In case a baby does chafe 
do not use vaseline or any of the petroleum fats 
or faney cold creams ; a little refined mutton tal- 
low, or, still better, pure sweet-oil, is the only 
grease which should touch a baby’s skin. Do 
not use fancy powder, Koll pure starch on a 
bread-board, sift it through fine muslin, and, if 
you wish it perfumed, put a tiny package of pow- 
dered orris root in the puff-box. Keep the baby 
out-of-doors as much as possible, being only care- 
ful to avoid the dampness of early morning and 
late afternoon. Have him take a good nap twice 
aday. If at first he refuses this, he will arrive at 
it if regularly placed in his crib and left alone in 
the nursery. Do not be alarmed by a few fits of 
lusty crying. These are not pleasant to hear, but 





do no harm to baby, and, later on, you will appre- 
ciate the wisdom and kindness of this course. 

In conclusion let me append a list of articles 
and prices for the layette, by which one can see 
at a single glance that this outfit is no such dis- 
couraging affair after all: 

Seven pieces cotton bird's-eye... 
ix Rie WETS ww. ones ccccccee 
Six knit bands....... 
Three barrow-coats 
Three flannel skirts 
Four cambric skirts. . 
Six simple slips 


















Six yoke dresses .......... 

Three flannel sacques ............. 0 93 
Three crocheted sacques . 1 50 
Six pairs socks 0 60 
One dozen bibs . cssecegne OO 
Three plain blankets ...... ey ee 
One fancy blanket ............0..: 1 32 
One bath blanket ................. 0 35 


One lawn or crocheted cap. 
CO er ae 

One toilette bask 
Ps 537550. 
Powder-puff ...... 
Brush 


Or, in round numbers, fifty dollars. This list is 
made from a scale of real and not imaginary 
prices, and the average cost has been used in 
reckoning. This list also supposes that one knits 
the shirts, bands, socks, and sacques instead of 
buying them ready-made. The cost of lawn 
shirts trimmed with lace, or of knit silk shirts, is 
a trifle higher than the cost of knit wool ones. 
No elaborate embroideries of any kind have been 
allowed for in this list, but from it I trust it will 
be seen that no mother need despair of seeing 
her baby comfortably and daintily clad, even 
though she does not possess the purse of Fortu- 
natus. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—( Continued.) 
PERPLEXED, 


“ MIVHE evening will do, I dare say, Maud,” said 
Ben, irresolutely, and reading my objections 

pretty correctly, “unless—unless—there is any 

particular reason that he has for seeing me.” 

“Ts that likely?” 

Ben hesitated, then he said, frankly: 

“Yes. It is very possible.” 

“Pray see him, then,” I said. 
hurry for this particular train, 
home and wait for you.” 

“No. There is another train in half an hour. 
Don’t go back. Walk slowly on, Maud—please.”’ 

“ Very well.” 

I was a trifle bewildered, but the impression 
was deepening upon me that it was better he 
should go, and go alone—that it was necessary 
even, Some of my old fears seemed to rise be- 
fore me, even from the mist about the streets, 
and there was a vague suspicion on my mind 
that I was connected with this new departure 
from the even tenor of my way. 

Ben turned back, and at once strode away very 
quickly, and I went toward the end of Fisher 
Street, with the tall woman by my side as guide, 
philosopher, friend, protector, or whatever I 
might like to consider her. The fog seemed to 
deepen suddenly in Fisher Street, and the men 
and women flitting by to become shadowy and 
impalpable figures after Ben Wellmore had gone. 
They were lighting the gas in the shop windows 
here and there too, and unearthly coughs were 
sounding out of the gathering gloom. 

“Ivs a rum day for the country,” Sal Gar- 
boush said. 

“Yes: but I shall be out of the fog there.” 

“T know it’s bright and green,” commented 
Sal, “though I on’y seed it once, when I was a 
gal. I don’t think I should like it a bit now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Give me the streets at any time—the life in 
’em, and the row in em,” she answered, almost 
fiercely ; “I should be a ravin’ mad un without 
sumfink to keep me goin’—I can’t bear bein’ 
still, Miss Mud. I’ve too much sperrits and too 
much fun in me to trapes about dead-and-alive 
fields.” 

“Yes,” I said, for the want of a better reply 
at the moment. 

“Give me plenty to do and all over the place,” 
she continued, “Not nussin’ the old gaffer, 
though—that gives me the creeps orful—I can’t 
abide that job. When he’s crusty and obstinit, 
and won’t eat and drink, and keeps a korfing and 
a korfing, I allers wants to smash him.” 

“T think you ought to be buying something 
for him now.” 

“In a minnit or two—there’s no ’urry, and 
Mr. Wellmore left me in charge of yer. And I 
ain't a-goin’ to lose sight o’ yer till he comes 
back. Not me.” 

“ He is an old friend of yours, Sally ?” 

“ Yes—he is,”’ she answered; and there was a 
sudden brightness in her face as she spoke, and 
a dispersion of the sullen cloud that had settled 
upon her broad countenance some time since. 
“Nun better in this ‘ere world than him—and 
nun so good as ever I cum across, or ever shall 
if I live till Thooselum !” 

“You must not make him vain by telling him 


“There is no 
I will go back 
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so, Sally,” I said, laughing a little at this sudden 
panegyric. 

“Tt won't spile Aim,” was Sal’s confident re- 
ply; “he’s too good for this world—he won't 
live, yer know, werry long. They’ll want him 
where the good uns are all in the lump together 
—a-singin’ hymns and things—where the likes 
o’ me ’Il never have a chance o’ goin’, and don’t 
want to either !” 

“Sally !” I exclaimed. 

“T axes pardin,” she said, with a new humil- 
ity; “I don’t orfen get on religus toe-pics, but 
when I do I thinks of Mister Wellmore—allers 
0’ him.” 

“IT had no idea he was so great a favorite of 
yours,” I remarked, wonderingly. 

“Yes, he is. He doesn’t look down on us—he 
doesn’t put on airs in talkin’ to us—he ’elps us 
—he’s one o’ us, without the bad that’s in us— 
and he takes our part when we’re much druv. 
He was here long afore you came,” she went on, 
with excitement; “and oh, the good he’s done! 
Not to me—no one can do me no good—but he’s 
stood by me at a pinch, and that’s like a gen’el- 
man, and knowin’ I’m past prayin’ for. Yer 
don’t twig ?” 

“T do not understand,” I said, very much 
amazed, 

“And yer never will, On’y understan’ this— 
that it’s for his sake, and ’cos he likes you gals, 
that the gaffer and I likes the lot 0’ yer too, and 
will ailers do our best for yer. And if he’s fond 
o’ yer, Miss Mud, why you're a lucky one, that’s 
all.” 

“Why, Sally,” I said, endeavoring to give a 
lighter turn to the discourse, “you must be in 
love with him yourself to talk like this !” 

“T don’t know nuffink about luv,” said Sal, 
thoughtfully ; “don’t think there is sich a thing 
out of a theyater; but I'd rather drop down 
dead here in this blessed gutter than any harm 
should ever cum to him.” 

The woman’s manner struck me into silence. 
It was strange and new, and yet when she was 
sober, Sally Garboush was always strange. “ Not 
quite right, poor Sal!” I had heard Ella say more 
than once, as if in extenuation for her escapades, 
her frivolities, her deep drinks at 7'he Feathers. 
And she did not seem quite right that morning, 
as we stood in the streets waiting for Ben Well- 
more. 

He did not keep us waiting long. He was 
soon at our side, and as he approached us I saw 
he was looking very grave and stern. 





— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FORETHOUGHT. 


Mr. Ben WeLtMorE did not enter into any 
particulars as to the reason for Isaac Garboush’s 
wish to speak to him that morning, but that might 
have been on account of Isaac’s daughter, or—on 
account of me! When he was very close to us 
his face brightened suddenly—too suddenly, con- 
sidering the gravity of feature which he had dis- 
played as soon as the fog had allowed us to see 
him clearly. 

“ Well, I haven't kept you long, after all,” he 
said to me. 

“ How is Isaac ?” I inquired. 

“Bad. Sal,” he said, turning to the big wo- 
man at my side, “I should get home as soon as I 
could. And here’s a shilling or two more—you 
may want them before I see you again.” 

He seemed to put more than one or two shil- 
lings into her hand, for Sal’s eyes dilated at 
the sight of the money he had given her, but he 
stopped any exclamation which might have es- 
caped her by saying quickly, 

“T may not be able to get back to Fisher Street 
for some days—I may have business away—and 
the old man is in for a sharp bout, Sal.” 

“Spees so,” replied the daughter. 

“You get back and keep the lodgers in order, 
for they're kicking up a deuce of a row, and it 
makes your father’s head ache.” 

“Tl soon settle ’em,” said Sal, with meaning. 

“There’s another family lodging in the same 
room,” Ben explained to me: “a lame woman 
who makes air-balls and has three children—” 

“A widder,” added Sal—* with such a tem- 
yer,” 

“And the children are not so quiet as they 
might be; but then they’re a bit hungry just 
now, Sal,” he said, suddenly, “take those kids 
in some bread.” 

“ All right.” 

“And get that old woman with the air-balls 
out-of-doors for a while. 
“ Wot’s she doin’ ¥” 

“ Well, she’s telling the old man he can’t last.” 

“She won't, if she jaws like that,” said Sal, re- 
sentfully. 

“But I think, Sal,” said Ben, “with careful 
nursing, with somebody to look after him— 
somebody who won't drink, you know—he’ll pall 
through. Good-day.” 

He had touched her arm as a warning when 
he had spoken of the drink, and she had nodded 
her head with gravity, as though she took the 
hint to herself. 

‘“Good-day to yer, and gord bless yer, master 
—if yer don't mind my saying so—and send yer 
better luck soon. And gord bless yer, Miss Mud, 
and I ’ope yer’ll come back strong enuf to bear 
all vour trouble too.” 

* Her trouble! Get out,” said Ben; but if he 
was not making signs to her to keep silent, I had 
lost the use of my eyes in the fog. 

“We must all ’spec some kind 0’ trouble when 
the cussed frost comes, and nips us in arf,” said 
Sal, evasively. “Good-day to both on yer. 
Good luck.” 

Then Sal departed, and Ben Wellmore and I 
walked quietly out of Fisher Street into the Dials, 
and from the Dials to Charing Cross, where we 
got into a Waterloo *bus which was to set us 
down at the South- western Station. The fog 
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was thicker in the Strand, and the omnibus pro- 
ceeded at a walking pace. It was full of people, 
so Ben could not talk much had he been dis- 
posed; and the passengers glared at him and 
were dissatisfied with the room he took up, and 
faintly interested in the injury he was doing to a 
little man whom he had compressed into a cor- 
ner and seemed quietly suffocating as he sat 
there. Ben seemed more interested in the little 
man than in me; there had been a struggle, | 
remember, before the post-office under Morley’s 
Hotel, between him and Ben, as to the man’s 
right to precede me into the omnibus, and Ben 
had gently lifted him on one side—almost by the 
nape of his neck, and certainly by the back of 
his coat collar—and said, “ Ladies first, sir.” 
But there was room for all, only the little man 
considered he had not got his fair share of space 
—which he had not—and that Ben was “ sereu- 
ging” him on purpose out of all natural propor- 
tion, and even out of spite. At all events the 
man had a deal to say in disparagement of Ben, 
and Ben was quietly sarcastic in his inquiries as 
to whether he wanted a ’bus all to himself for 
twopence. “I should think you did,” snarled 
the man; and Ben was preparing to continue the 





discussion, when I touched his arm in protest ; 
after which Ben said no more, but let the man 
have it all his own way. Presently he fell into 
a deep train of thought and forgot his late dis- 
putes—forgot me even, and stared very stolidly 
out of the opposite window like a man with a 
great deal on his mind, or one interested to the 
verge of idiotey in the thickness of the fog upon 
the river, which we were crossing then. 

He was silent till we bad reached the station, 
then he was attentive again, and anxious to get 
Ine a good seat in the train, with my back to the 
engine, out of the draught. We travelled third 
class—there was no attempt at style about us 
and presently we were beyond the London fog, 
with fair green fields on either side of us, and the 
sun shining brightly. 
quite full, and Ben critically surveyed his fellow 
passengers, as if deeply interested in them, which 
was not a habit of his. 

Presently he leaned across — he was sitting 
opposite to me—and said, in a low voice, 

“You don't ask what Isaac wanted with me.” 

“T thought it might be a secret between you,” 
I responded, 

“]T have no secrets from you,” he answered ; 
“and I should like you to know this, at all events, 
in case of being taken off your gnard.” 

“What is it?” I asked, anxiously. 

“T am being watched by the police.” 

“Oh! why ?” I exclaimed. 

““T suppose it’s the old story. 
the murder in the City?” 

“ Remember it!” 

“And the detective calling and asking a lot 
of questions ?” 

* Sek? 

“Tsauc says they have been watching me off 
and on ever since—particularly so for the last 
two days,” said Ben; “he knows the police very 
well——plain-clothes fellows and all—and so does 
Sally Garboush, and he thought I'd better be on 
my guard, That quarrelsome little party in the 
omnibus was probably a detective.” 

“Surely not.” 

“ He is in the next compartment, at any rate.” 

“T am very sorry, Ben,” I said. 

“Tt can not affect me for long,” Ben replied ; 
“and I do not see where evidence 
from, even to make a decent case of it, and save 
them from looking foolish. There is only one 
weak part of the whole affair.” 

“What is that?” 

“The dear old lady whom we are going to see 
does not recollect my being down at Woking on 
the fifth.” 

“ Does not recollect it ? 

“She has a very poor memory now, 








Our compartment was not 
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is to come 


And yet 
that may be a blessing sometimes to people,” 
added Ben, thoughtfully. 

* But—” 

“There, I am not going to have you worry 
over this, although you're not likely to harass 
yourself about me, at any rate 
said, with a laugh; “ but [ thought if these blun- 
dering police were to arrest me, it would give you 
a fright, as you are not particularly strong, and 
you might not know what to do,” 

““N—no,” I said, doubtfully enough. 

“Well, you must go on to the old lady at 
Woodbine Cottage, and tell her [ have been de- 
tained in town for a day or two. Will you do 
that for me, Maud?” 

“Yes—but—” 

“But this is only forethought—or nonsense. 
Only it is as well to be prepared for anything 
that may turn up. Not that I think any one 
will interfere with me to-day.” 

And no one did, And I was inclined to think 
it was fancy altogether when I was at Woodbine 
Cottage, 


are you?” he 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE RECEPTION. 


Wuewn I had been escorted to Woodbine Cot- 
tage, half-way between the old village of Woking 
and the new settlement clustering round the great 
ungainly prison world a mile beyond, there were 
two things to excite in me surprise—the residence 
of Mrs. Wellmore and the appearance of Mrs. 
Wellmore herself. 

It was a cottage pure and simple, and I had 
expected a trim suburban villa, with a window 
each side of the street door, and three windows 
in a row above, after the stereotyped pattern of 
villas in the London outskirts, and, in all proba- 
bility, a smart maid-servant with round cheeks, 
obtrusively rosy, to show me into a neatly fur- 
nished drawing-room. That Mrs. Wellmore was 
in a tolerably good position in life, and of some 
little consequence Woking way, I had not a doubt, 
until Ben paused before three one-storied, hunch- | 





backed cottages, with thatched roofs, lying twen- 
ty yards from the high-road, and approached the 
first one, through a long strip of garden ground, 
where cabbages and potatoes, hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers had flourished at an earlier period of the 
year, A peasant’s cottage, rural and picturesque 
and primitive, with the front door opening into a 
tiled room direct, and a flight of stairs on the 
right-hand side of the room, leading without any 
distressing formality into the one bed-chamber 
above. 

At the door, shading her eves with her hand, 
to more clearly survey the coming of her guests, 
stood a tall, thin, white-haired old lady, very prim 
and neat, in a black merino dress and a white 
woollen ‘“ cross-over ;” she was leaning on a 
crutch of ebony, which was planted firmly for 
support under her left arm, A pretty old lady, 
I saw, as [ advanced along the garden path, and 
one who watched me approach with a pleased 
smile upon features that were time-worn and in- 
teiligent, and even aristocratic. A lady-patroness, 
who had dropped in upon some poor villager and 
made herself at home for a while, would have 
looked like her, for the cottage and its occupant 
did not correspond. 

“ Here she is, mother,” said Ben, exultantly, by 
way of introduction ; and then he turned to me, 
and said, very oddly and unceremoniously, “ and 
this is the mother, you see.” 

The old lady tucked her crutch more firmly un- 
der her arm, and then put out her right hand and 
laid it on my shoulder. 

“Tam very glad you have come, Maud Proth- 
“I have been curious to know 
what you were like. I seem to have been wait- 
ing for you a very long while, and my Ben has 
talked so much about 

“Oh! 
that.” 

‘Your box has arrived, Maud,’ she added; 
“pray come in.” 

We all three passed into the parlor, and Ben 
shut the cold out unceremoniously, 


eroe,” she said 


you.” 


nonsense,” said Ben; “ you've fancied 


It was a neatly furnished room, with a carpet 
spread half over the tiled floor, and with uo pre- 
The 


chairs were black, with rush-bottomed seats, and 


tension to elegance in its surroundings. 


there was a sofa to match against the wall; the 
centre table, which was laid for dinner, was of 
deal; the fire-place was too large and spacious 
for the fire, and there was an iron chain dangling 
down the chimney, with a formidable hook at the 
end, on which to sling a kettle when required. 
On the high mantel-piece were china ornaments 
that seemed to belong to better days, and in the 
broad window ( geraniums 
and fuchsias out of number, after the good old 
country fashion. A clock, in a gaunt, * long- 
sleeved” ticking vigorously in 

corner, and opposite it were three shelves 
which I was glad to see were ranged three rows 
of books. Two white kittens were tumbling over 
each other on the hearth-rug, in the most bois- 
terous of spirits; but they sat up staid and prim 
as we approached, looked nervously at us out of 
four green glassy eyes, and then suddenly scam- 
pered under the arm-chair, which Mrs. Wellmore 
had recently vacated. To this chair Mrs. Well- 
more returned, as though fatigued with her little 
journey across the room to vive us welcome on 
the threshold, placed the crutch against the arm 
of it—convenient for future service—and then 
looked at me so long, so steadily and critically, 
that I felt myself blushing vigorously beneath 
her gaze. 

* And [see Maud Protheroe at last,” she said 
again, in a gentle, musical tone of voice that was 
pleasant to listen to; “and may I say already, 
and with an old woman’s license of speech, that 
I think I shall like her too.” 

“T hope you will,” I said, laughing a little, and 
yet feeling very much confused. 

‘As I hope she will learn to like me. In good 
time, that is, when youth has got used to old age,” 
she added. 

“You two will exactly suit each other,” af- 
firmed Ben, 

“You have always said so, Benjamin,” she 
answered; “and you are always right, in your 
own estimation, lad—are you not?” 

This was not said satirically, but in a light, 
jesting fashion, that was full of love and tender- 
ness, even of a mother’s belief in a son’s infalli- 
bility, that was a little touching. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed; ‘yes, always right; to 
be sure I am!” 

“Your room is upstairs, Maud ; you will have 
no difficulty in finding it,’ she said, quaintly ; 
“and we shall dine in a quarter of an hour.” 

“J—TI hope I have not taken your room,” I 
said; * [—” 

“T never leave this one,” remarked Mrs. Well- 
more ; “my infirmity will not allow me to ascend 
the stairs.” 

I was left to wonder if Mrs. Wellmore slept 
here too, as I was left to wonder at a great many 
things presently. 

Then I went up to the room which had been 
placed at my disposal, a neatly furnished, serupu- 
lously clean apartment, with all kinds of mechan- 
ical apparatus heaped upon the mantel-piece and 
drawers — evidently Ben’s room, when he came 
down to spend a few days with his mother: the 
visitors’ room, when Mrs, Wellmore had visitors ; 
the one upstairs room in the whole of this 
nutshell of an establishment. I should have felt 
that I had put Mrs. Wellmore out very much by 
my arrival if I had not been assured that my 
hostess never made use of the upper apartment, 
and if there had not been that real air of wel- 
come in herself, which was speedily to render me 
at home. 

When I went down-stairs again, Ben and his 
mother were talking earnestly before the fire, but 
they did not lower their voices as I descended. 

“T can not say positively,” Ben was remarking. 

“ And yet you are generally positive,” replied 
the mother. 


recess were crowded 
was 


case, one 


on 


’ 








“Except in this,” he added—“ except in this— 
always.” 

He placed a chair for me by the side of his 
mother at the table where the dinner was set, 
and from a mysterious little seullery in the back- 
ground there emerged the most diminutive maid- 
servant whom I had ever seen in my life —a 
pocket edition of a maid-servant—of about twelve 
years of age, and rather small for that, 

“Ah! Toddlekins,” exclaimed Ben, “ how did 
you get in?” 

“1 came round by the back, Measter Ben,” she 
answered, with a smile all over a bright face. 

“ And how’s the father ?” 

“ Purty well, thank you, Measter Ben.” 

“T will smoke a pipe with him after dinner.” 

“ He said he thought von would, sir, He told 
me to tell you he was counting on it.” 

“He counts his chickens before they are 
hatched, though. Poor old party,” said Ben, ruf- 
fling up his thick hair with both hands, as if a 
trifle perplexed; “but I'm him. 
Now, Tabitha, see how you can wait to -day— 
throw your soul into it, or you'll never be that 
upper housemaid in Berkeley Square that I’ve 
promised you should be. Remember the eyes of 
the world — of the London world, Tabby, that 
lady’s eyes and mine—are upon you !” 

“ Y—vyes—Measter Ben,” said the diminutive 
help, rather confounded by the long address. 

* Ben,” said Mrs. Wellmore, “ 
high spirits to-day, and you are confusing my lit 
tle maid. What is the matter with you ?” 

“Country air on the chest. That always puts 
me into a wonderfully good temper.” 

‘You were not in a wonderfully good temper 
when you came down last, you know.” 


going to see 


vou are in too 


“Wasn't 12 Well—” 

“You were very sad and dull and _ silent. 
Don't vou remember 2?” 

‘Ah! vou mean on the fourth of November?” 

‘LT can’t recollect the day, but I don’t think 


you came on the fourth at all.” 

“You try and think that over again, 
mother, presently; I 
But the subject before us at present is a roast 
said Ben, “ and Tabitha here 
is the cook, and is waiting for our vote of thanks. 


must 


want vou to make sure. 


fowl and sausages,” 


Let us proceed to business.” 

The dinner was commenced, Ben saying grace 
first, to my surprise, and Tabitha waited upon us 
deftiv, and was altogether so quick and brisk that 
she reminded me of the kittens, which were hav- 
ing a rare time of it upon the hearth-rug. 

Yes, I was soon at home, if a little thought- 
ful for a while—marvelling much at the son and 
mother before me, and at the still, quiet life which 
it must be for the old lady, shut in a lonely lane, 
the occupant of one of three cottages lving back 
amongst the trees, and flanked by broad green 
So great a contrast all this to the 
noise and bustle of Fisher Street, to the squalid 
surroundings and the fierce struggle to live go 
ing on from morn till night there, that the very 
stillness of the place without was painful by its 
I should get used to it. I should find 
the rest and quiet a great relief in time—in a few 
hours possibly ; the thorough change would be a 
great change for the better. Still [ was already 
wondering what they were doing at home without 
how Ella and Lydia were agreeing together ; 
whether the fog was still clinging to Seho, and the 
gas flickering and fighting against it in the shop, 
and running up a few extra thousand feet against 
us on the dial of a treacherous meter lurking un- 
der the shop counter. I missed them at home al 
ready. Ab! I missed them dreadfully. I 
afraid they had missed me too, and grown a little 
snappish with each other; [ was, in heart 
of hearts, almost homesick, and wondering what 
life would be like here after dark, and when Ben 
But I 
down for my health, and [ had promised to get 
strong and well! I must make the best of it. 
And if, after all the trouble to others, the expense 
to others and myself, I did not like it, why, | must 
try and look as if I did. That was the etiquette 
of the situation, and was to be expected from 
me, 


meadows, 
contrast. 


me; 


was 


mv 


Wellmore had gone back to town. was 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


DID NOT 


SOMETHING THAT I KNOW. 


3eN Wettmore did not make a long stay that 
evening. He left before the last train came into 
Woking Station ; his mother was tired,and used 
to early hours ; and he was soon convinced that 
I was tired too. In the afternoon we three went 
for a drive in a pony-carriage, which he procured 
from a neighboring hostelry ; and after tea, very 
soon after tea, it seemed to me, he was ready to 
depart. 

** Let me see,” he said, looking down thought- 
fully at his boots, “Iam not to come bothering 
again till it is time to take you home. It is un- 
derstood that I am to leave you all to yourself to 
get well—and not to know if you ave getting 
well. That is it, is it not?” 

“T shall write to Lydia and Ella, of course.” 

“Yes; but they will not let me see your let- 
ters.” 

“T should think not, indeed.” 

“Very well, then. What must be, must be,” 
he added. “VIl keep my word, depend upon it.” 

“T have not bound you by any solemn prom- 
ise, Ben,” I ventured to say, in a low voice, “and 
as you are so soon going to America, you might 
like to see your mother when you can afford the 
time.” 

“That’s true,” said Ben, with alacrity. “Oh 
ves, I should like to see the mother once or twice. 
That’s kind and considerate of you. To be sure. 
Yes, I think I shall run down, after all.” 

The mother was dozing before the fire. The 
ride, the extra exertion of getting in and out of 
the chaise, had tired her, and she only opened 
her eyes when he stooped over her and kissed 
her. 

“T am going now, mother,’ 


’ 








“Tt is not very late, Ben.” 


“It is late for you. Take care of Maud. Good- 
by.” 7 

Then he shook hands with me, looked very 
wistfully at me for an instant, and went out on 
to the high-road. 

I felt that I should be glad to see him again 
now—that I was uneasy concerning him—that 
his presence near me would be an assurance that 
he was safe and at liberty, The red shadow of 
the murder was upon him, and I felt how free 
from blame he was, and what trouble would come 
to him, to the old lady by the fireside, to me, if 
he should be arrested What to do then was al- 
ready on my mind, There was a something to be 
prepared for, and which, looming from a cloud 
of lurid fancies, presaged trouble to come, 

When IL had closed the door behind Ben Well- 
more and returned to my chair by the fireside, 
where the white kittens were still in a state of 
I found Mrs. Wellmore 


had shaken off her drowsiness, as if out of com- 


turmoil with each other, 
pliment to her visite She sat looking very in 
tently at me for some minutes afte rward; [ was 
under analvsis; she would have been verv glad 
to understand me thoroughly and comple telv. 
’ she asked at last. 
“ He will not be very long away, I dare say,” I 
replied; “he did not mention any especial day.” 


“ When is he coming again ” 


“Tle told me he should leave us to ourselves 
till vour visit came to an end,” she remarked ; 
“he said it was better.” 

“T had wished it so at first,’ IT answered: “I 
had told him so But 


would want more of his mother’s 


as he is going to America, 
it struck me he 
company, and that you would like to see him as 
often as vou could.” 

“And you?” she asked 

“Oh, 1 did not think of I replied ; 
and then I was doubtful if I had exactly spoken 


mvself,”’ 


the truth, and was afraid that I was blushing 
again, and that the old lady knew I was blush- 
ing 

“What do you think of his idea of going to 


America ?” the mother asked 


*I—I can hardly say He has spoken so lit- 
tle about it to me.” 

“Has he not?” 
kittens, now diligently emploved in endeavoring 


and 


other's ears during 


she said, staring down at the 


to rip each other up with their hind-legs, 
gnawing vigorously at each 


the process. ‘Oh, well, he will speak of it again 
to you.” 
There was an awkward pause, and then I said, 
hastily : = 
‘*Do you approve of his 
the mother bear to part with him ?” 
‘I part with him for his good,” 
Wellmore. “ He has not 


and he is clever e 


going abroad? Can 
replied Mrs 
been lucky in England, 
ough to make his way in the 
States, where clever men are not 
ly to the wall 
country 


thrust so quick 
as they are in this old skeptical 
—where they are given a fair chance 
And he deserves fo vet on 

"You" ] replied, for want of a better answer 
at the moment, 


Mrs. Wellmore had alighted 


topic, and was brisk and loquacious at once ; 


congenial 
and 
what a congenial topic a favorite son is to the mo 
ther! 
him 


pon \ 


What miles of words can be reeled off about 
reeled off 
and alas! 
times to his eternal shame and black ingratitude ! 
It need hardly be said that Mrs. Wellmore sang 
to the praise and glory of her boy — how very 
he ‘ 
selfish, stanch, persevering, faithful, truthful, ev 
erything! 


are always tbout him to his 


credit’ generally ; poor mother—some 


clever he was, how very good was, how un 
No hero I had ever come across in a 
long series of miscellaneous fiction in penny num 
and in three lent for penny 
per vol, with a deposit of half a crown, at a cir 


culating library 


bers, volumes one 
in the Soho neighborhood—was 
at all equal to Ben Wellmore that evening, I 
was disposed to turn against him after all these 
praises, till I remembered it the 
speaking, and that a mother is privileged to think 
her son the best man in the world 


was mother 


She did not know how aggravating Ben could 
be, for Ben never aggravated her, or what hard 
things he could say of anything or anybody he 
objected to, and what an unpleasant habit he had 
of liking his own way, and, what was the irritating 
part of it, generally getting it by some rounda 
bout process or other, for which one was wholly 
unprepared. I could at least own Ben was per- 
severing, but I am quite certain I did not care to 
hear he was an Admirable Crichton. It was talk- 
ing at me, telling me what a chance I should lose 
of a first-rate husband if I did not take care, if I 
did not jump at the dear boy before the New York 
girls got him all to themselves 

“He has always had so strong a faney to try 
future abroad,” said Mrs. Wellmore. “It 
the fancy of his father, and Ben’s eld 
brother—and his vounger too.” 


his 
was 


Li 


* Thave never heard bim spe ak of one of them,” 
I said. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Wellmore, considerably 
surprised. “ Ah! well, [can understand it.” — 

I could not, and I was reflecting upon what 
little secret there might be even in this family 
too—what trouble, or difference, o1 dispute—w hen 
the old lady solved the riddle by her next words. 

™ We Wellmores have many and 
downs in our career,” she said, “ like other peo 
ple, that is. My husband and I came back from 
Australia poorer than we went away. My hus- 
she added, frankly, “‘and 
he lost all his own money, and nearly all mine, 
trying to prove he was. He came back to Eng- 
land to die, and to leave me three boys and but 
little to support them. They and 
bright boys, though. The youngest was the first 
to leave England ; he would go; he was not twen 
ty, and the ship was wrecked, and he was 
drowned. Thinking of that makes me a little 
nervous about Ben.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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‘** ACCUSED OF WITCHCRAFT.” 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
See illustration on page 85. 


} me and wan was Goodman David, racked with 
pain in every limb; 

Young and fair was maiden Nelly, sunshine of the 
world to him. 

In the goodman's little cottage, on the edge of Salem 
town, 

Often were both song and laughter, seldom was there 
sigh or frown; 

For though pain might cross the threshold and distill 
its bitter dew, 

Hand in hand a magic healer, aye, came saintly 
patience too, 

Love was there, and peace and honor, homely virtue, 
modest thrift, 

And the father’s heart was thankful, owning daily 
grace and gift. 


Only when the wheel ceased whirring in the twilight’s 
holy calm 

Had fair Nelly space for resting, time for lifted prayer 
and psalm. 

Hers the task to spin the linen, finest seen in Salem 
town, = 

Winning her in stately houses golden pieces, prized 
renown, 

Neath the coif her hair was flaxen, and her wide and 
fearless eyes 

Held amid their depths the color of the purest morn- 
ing skies. 

If a spice of mischief twinkled in her dimples’ merry 
dance, 

There was never hint of malice in the ewiftest fleeting 
glance. 

Still her tongue in nimblest tripping kept its inno- 
cence of guile, 

And the sweetness of her singing matched the glad- 
ness of her smile. 


Like a distant boding murmur, to the goodman where 
he sat, 

Tales had come of croaking evil. 
stroked the cat, 

Purring like a sage familiar in the hearth-flames’ rosy 


He had listened, 


glow; 
Told, in pause of Nelly’s spinning, legends of the long 
ago, 


When some said that dreary phantoms stalked the 
midnight hills abroad 

For the goodman, he was placid, trusting in his 
father’s God. 

Nelly, gay, light-hearted Nelly, hearing of the mut- 
tered spells, 

Tossed her head in scorn, her laughter like a chime 
ot silver bells. 


Nay, poor maid, that langh was folly ; speeding with 
its fatal shaft 

To a crone who gibed at beauty, thought its bloom 
Satanic craft. 

Haggard she, snd weird and hideous, shadowed by 
the evil-eye. 

Whose but Nelly’s, sweet maid Nelly’s, with her sin- 
ful skipping by? 

Oh, to tame those mocking spirits, bare those shoul- 
ders to the switch! 

Brooding thus, the path grew easy: she might call 
the child a witch. 


Soon she hissed it forth in meeting ; spat it out in 
Salem street 

Up and down the slander travelled; envy winged its 
flying feet ; 

Till the grim-faced parson heard it, shivering in a 
lurid awe; 

Sought the magistrate in horror to invoke an out- 
raged Jaw; 

And, as from the sky of summer swoops the hawk 
upon his prey, 

Swooped the sudden doom on Nelly on that dreadful 
wintry day. 


Plead in vain, poor Goodman David; they who list 
are hard as stone. 

Cling in vain, sweet daughter Nelly; vainly weep and 
shriek and moan, 

Waits the jailer with his fetters; yawns for thee a 
prison cell, 

Barred and locked and double-bolted; yes, the law 
shall guard thee *well 

Let the home blaze die to ashes; let the old man pine 
uway ; 

In God's name this deed of darkness shall be done 
with might this day. 

In God's name! Ah! hear it, Heaven! 
to break the ban 

Spoken with a hellish dering by the impious lips of 
man? 


Art too far 


. . ’ . « . . 

In the little peaceful cottage on the edge of Salem 
town 

Joy and order reigned at morning. 
night came down, 

Hushed the great wheel's cheery whirring ;—need, 
alas! no more of that ;— 

Only in the corner purring sat that household sphinx, 
the cat. 


When the gloomy 





WINDSOR CASTLE. 
See illustration on double page. 

\ JINDSOR CASTLE, the most royal of all 

royal palaces, the very embodiment in 
stone of the history of England, presents an im- 
pressive and picturesque appearance from what- 
ever side itis viewed. The northwest view, given 
in our illustration, is the favorite one of artists, 
for it gives a glimpse of the Thames, and its 
wooded banks and green meadows. The castle 
hill springs from the bosom of a typical English 
scene; to the north the eye ranges over a wide 
expanse dotted with parks and groves; beyond 
the river is Eton, which for twenty-one reigns has 
been the training ground of the youth of England ; 
near the ferry at Datchet stood the hunting-lodge 
of the Saxon kings from the days of Alfred to 
Edward the Confessor; and there, in the river, is 
Magna Charta Island, and on the bank lies the 
open field of Runnymede. From the Round Tower 
you can see the house that once was Milton’s, the 
chureh-yard of Stoke Pogis, where Gray's“ Elegy” 
was composed, and the distant heights of Hamp- 
stead and Richmond; in the park you can visit 
Shakespeare's oak, the Elm Ride, laid out by Queen 
Anne, and oaks that were planted by the Virgin 
Queen, The Round Tower itself dates from the 
reign of Edward IIL, who built it to receive the 
Round Table of his newly founded Order of the 
Garter. It is, indeed, to this Edward, the Sir Ed- 
ward of Windsor, as Froissart loves to style hin, 
that Windsor owes its pre-eminence over other 
abodes of English royalty. A hunting-box in 
Saxon times, a fortress and a prison under the 
Norman princes, the Castle now became the cen- 
tre of the court and of court life. Here the vic- 
tor of Crécy kept his state, and here he enter- 
tained the royal and knightly captives King John 
of France and King David of Scotland. Here, 
for eighteen years, King James of Scotland pined 
in captivity, and beguiled his solitude by com- 
posing his poem “The King’s Quhair.” In the 











Tomb-house lie Henry VIII., Jane Seymour, and 
the remains of Charles L, as well as the bodies 
of the later sovereigns of the House of Hanover, 
and the Prince Consort; in fact, wherever we 
look we see some fragment of the long history 
of England. 

The Castle occupies over thirty acres of ground, 
To the east of the Round Tower is the upper 
ward, to the west the lower court. In the former, 
on the north side, are the state apartments, and 
on the east the private apartments of the Queen. 
The suite of state rooms is open to the public. 
The usual entrance to the Castle is from the 
town of Windsor into the lower ward, in which 
ie the chapel of St. George and the houses of the 
knights, and thence through the Norman Gate 
to the terraces and other parts of the Castle, 
which are accessible when the Queen is not in 
residence. Then any one, by merely applying at 
a stationer’s store for a ticket, can view the no- 
blest rooms and finest pictures in the Castle— 
the great Banqueting Hall, the Waterloo Chamber, 
the Presence Chamber, and the Chapel. The act- 
ual dwelling of the sovereign is only visible to 
guests of the Queen, and is completely shut in 
from the public part of the Castle. Those who 
have had the good fortune to penetrate this mys- 
terious region speak enthusiastically of the quaint 
shapes of the rooms, the deep bay-windows, and 
the general snugness and habitable air. From 
the Great Corridor, in itself a treasury of art and 
priceless bric-d-brac, opens a suite of drawing- 
rooms—the White Room, with a bay-window over 
the Home Park; the Green Room, remarkable 
for its display of Sévres china, especially a set of 
matchless bleu du roi ; and the Crimson Room, 
which is generally used by the ladies of the house- 
hold. The Queen’s daily dining-room is an octag- 
onal room, sober in tone and exceedingly plain ; 
it is lined with oak, and contains only three works 
of any artistic character—two pieces of Gobelin 
tapestry, and the Queen’s own portrait by Baron 
von Angeli. It is in this Oak Room, or in the 
adjoining private sitting-room, that the Queen 
does her routine work. 

To many persons the parks of Windsor offer 
more attractions than the edifice itself. The 
Great Park, which extends for miles to the south, 
contains the finest trees in England, which have 
been carefully teuded for generations. Virginia 
Water, a portion of the forest, is the largest arti- 
ficial piece of water in the country, and is attract- 
ively laid out. The Little Park, to the north of 
the Castle, contains the “ Herne’s Oak” of Shake- 
speare, or rather the successor of lat illustrious 
tree. 

But we have wandered somewhat from .our 
text. The Castle proper, its towers and terraces, 
its blended architecture, its broken and _pictur- 
esque outlines, its mixture of mediwval fortress 
and modern dwelling, of war and peace, of mili- 
tary keep and knightly chapel, make it an object 
on which the eve of the artist loves to dwell. 
The whole of the valley of the upper Thames is 
lovely, and nowhere more so than where it flows 
past the royal dwelling—above the rest beyond 
compare, 
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CHAPTER V. 
BEGINNINGS. 

Next day promised to give them sharper work 
on the loch. There had been heavy squalls in 
the night; showers of hail had fallen; and now, 
in the morning, all the hills around—Ben Hee 
and Ben Hope and Ben Loyal —had their far 
peaks and shoulders powdered over, while the 
higher slopes and summit of the giant Clebrig 
were one solid mass of white. It was much 
colder too; and the gusts of wind that came 
hurling along Strath Terry+ struck down on the 
loch, spreading out like black fans, and driving 
the darkened water into curling crisp foam. It 
was a wild, changeable, blowy morning; sun- 
light and gloom intermingled ; and ever the wind 
howled and moaned around the hovuse,.and the 
leafless trees outside bent and shivered before 
the wintry blast. 

When the tall Highland lass brought in break- 
fast, it appeared that the recusant gillie had not 
yet come down from Tongue ; but it was no .nat- 
ter, she said; she would call Ronald. Now this 
exactly suited Mr. Hodson, who wanted to have 
some further speech with the voung man— in 
view of certain far-reaching designs he had 
formed; and what better opportunity for talk 
than the placid trolling for salmon on the lake 
there? But courtesy demanded 
protest. 

“Tam afraid I can not ask him a second day,” 
he remarked. 

“Oh,” said she (for she did not wish the gen- 
tleman to imagine that she thought overmuch 
of the smart young keeper), “he ought to be 





some small 


ferry glad if he can be of use to any one. He 
is jist amusing himself with the other lads.” 
Which was strictly true at this moment. On 


the little plateau outside Ronald’s cottage two 
or three of them were standing together. They 
had got a heavy iron ball, to which was attached 
about a vard and a half of rope,.and one after 
another was trying who could launch this ball 
the furthest, after swinging it three or four times 
round his head. It came to Ronald’s turn. He 
was not the most thick-set of those young fel- 
lows, but he was wiry and muscular. He caught 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XVIIL 
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the rope with both hands, swung the heavy weight 
round his head some four or five times—his teeth 
getting ever and ever more firmly clinched the 
while—and then away went the iron ball through 
the air, not only far outstripping all previous ef- 
forts, but unluckily landing in a wheelbarrow and 
smashing sadly a jacket which one of the lads 
had thrown there when he entered upon this 
competition. When he somewhat ruefully took 
up the rent garment, there was much ironical 
laughing ; perhaps that was the reason that none 
of them heard Nelly calling. 

“ Ronald !” 

The tall slim Highland maid was pretty angry 
by this time. She had come out of the house 
without any head-gear on; and the cold wind 
was blowing her yellow hair about her eyes; 
and she was indignant that she had to walk so 
far before attracting the attention of those idle 
lads. 

“ Ronald, do you hear!” she called; and she 
would not move another yard toward them. 

And then he happened to notice her. 

“ Well, lass, what is’t ve want?” 

“Come away at once!” she called, in not the 
most friendly way. ‘The gentleman wants you 
to go down to the loch.” 

But he was the most good-natured of all these 
young fellows ; the lasses about ordered him this 
way or that just as they pleased. 

“What!” he called to her, “ hasna Fraser come 
down from Tongue yet?” 

“No, he has not.” 

“Bless us! the whiskey must have been strong,” 
said he, as he picked up his jacket. “Tl be 
there in a minute, Nelly.” 

And so it was that when Mr. Hodson went into 
the little front hall, he found everything in trim 
readiness for getting down to the loch —the 
proper minnows selected, traces tried, luncheon 
packed, and his heavy waterproof coat slung over 
Ronald’s arm. 

“Seems you think I can’t carry my own coat,” 
Mr. Hodson said; for he did not like to see this 
man do anything in the shape of servant-work ; 
whereas Ronald performed these little offices 
quite naturally and as a matter of course. 

“Tl take it, sir,” said he ; “and if you're ready 
now, we'll be off. Come along, Dunean.” 

And he was striding away with his long deer- 
stalker step when Mr. Hodson stopped him. 

“Wait a bit, man; I will walk down to the 
loch with you.” 

So Duncan went on, and the American and 
Ronald followed. 

“Sharp this morning.” 

“Rayther sharp.” 

“ But this must be a very healthy life of yours 
—ont in the fresh air always—plenty of exercise 
—and so forth.” 

“ Just the healthiest possible, sir.” 

“ But monotonous a little ?” 

“Deed no, sir. A keeper need never be idle 
if he minds his business; there’s always some- 
thing new on hand.” 

“Then we'll sav it is a very enjovable life, so 
Jong as your health lasts and you are fit for the 
work 2” 

This was apparently a question. 

“Well, sir, the head stalker on the Rothie- 
Mount forest is seventy-two years of age; and 
there is not one of the young lads smarter on the 
hill than he is.” 

“ An exception, doubtless. . The betting is all 
against your matching that record. Well, take 
your own case: what have you to look forward 
to as the result of all your years of labor? I 
agree with vou that in the mean time it is all very 
fine; I can understand the fascination of it, even, 
and the interest you have in becoming acquaint- 
ed with the habits of the various creatures, and 
so forth. Oh yes, I] admit that—the healthiness 
of the life and the interest of it; and I dare say 
you get more enjoyment out of the shooting and 
stalking than Lord Ailine, who pays such a pre- 
posterous price for it. But say we give vou a 
fairly Jong lease of health and strength sufficient 
for the work; we'll take vou at sixty; what 
then? Something happens—rheumatism, a bro- 
ken leg, anything—that cripples you. You are 
superseded; vou are out of the running; what 
is to become of you ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Ronald, instantly, “I’m think- 
ing his lordship wouldna think twice about giv- 
ing a pension to a man that had worked for him 
as long as that.” 

It was a luckless answer. For Mr. Hodson, 
whose first article of belief was that all men are 
born equal, had come to Europe with a positive 
resentment against the very existence of lords, 
and a detestation of any social system that award- 
ed them position and prestige merely on account 
of the accident of their birth. And what did he 
find now? Here was a young fellow of strong 
natural character, of marked ability, and fairly 
independent spirit, so corrupted by this pernicious 
system that he looked forward quite naturally to 
being helped in his old age by his lordship—by 
one of those creatures who still wore the tags 
and rags of an obsolete feudalism, and were sup- 
posed to “ protect’ their vassals. The House of 
Peers had a pretty bad time of it during the next 
few minutes; if the tall, sallow-faced, gray-eyed 
man talked with little vehemence, his slow, stac- 
cato sentences had a good deal of keen irony in 
them. Ronald listened respectfully. And per- 
haps the lecture was all the more severe that the 
lecturer had but little opportunity of delivering 
it in his own domestic circle. Truly it was hard 
that his pet grievance won for him nothing but a 
sarcastic sympathy there; and that it was his 
own daughter who flouted him with jibes and 
jeers. 

“Why, vou know, pappa dear,” she would say 
as she stood at the window of their hotel in Pic- 
cadilly, and watched the carriages passing to and 
fro beneath her, “lords may be bad enough, but 
you know they’re not half as bad as the mosqui- 
toes are at home. They don’t worry one half as 





much; seems to me you might live in this coun- 
try a considerable time and never be worried by 
one of them. Why, that’s the worst of it. When 
I left home, I thought the earls and marquises 
would just be crowding us; and they don’t seem 
to come along at all. I confess they are a mean 
lot. Don’t they know well enough that the first 
thing [‘ the fooist thing,’ she said, of course; but 
her accent sounded quite quaint and pretty if you 
happened to be looking at the pretty, soft, opaque, 
dark eyes ]|—the first thing an American girl has 
to do when she gets to Europe is to have a lord 
propose to her, and to reject him? But how ean 
1? They won’t come along! It’s just too horrid 
for anything; for of course when I go back home 
they'll say: ‘It’s because you’re not a Boston 
girl, London’s full of lords, but it’s only Bos- 
ton girls they run after; and, poor things, they 
and their coronets are always being rejected. 
The noble pride of a Republican country; wave 
the banner !’” 

But here Mr. Hodson met with no such ill-timed 
and flippant opposition. Ronald the keeper list- 
ened respectfully, and only spoke when spoken 
to; perhaps the abstract question did not interest 
him. But when it came to the downright inquiry 
as to whether he, Strang, considered his master, 
Lord Ailine, to be in any way whatever a better 
man than himself, his answer was prompt. 

“Yes, sir, he is,” he said, as they walked lei- 
surely along the road, ‘“ He is a better man than 
I’ by two inches round the chest, as I should 
Why, sir, the time that I hurt my knee- 
cap, one night we were coming down Ben Strua, 
our two selves, nothing would hinder his lordship 
but he must carry me on his back all the way 
down the hill and across the burn till we reached 
the shepherd’s bothy. Ay, and the burn in 
spate, and the night as dark as pitch; one 
wrong step on the swing-bridge and both of us 
were gone. There’s Peter McEachran at Tongue, 
that some of them think’s the strongest man in 
these parts, and I offered to bet him five shil- 
lings he wouldna carry me across that bridge— 
let alone down the hill—on a dark night. But 
would he try? Not a bit, sir.” 

“T should think Peter Mac—what’s his name ? 
—was a wiser man than to risk his neck for five 
shillings,” Mr. Hodson said, dryly. 
you would risk yours—for what ? 

“Oh, they were saying things about his lord- 
ship,” Ronald said, carelessly. 

“Then he is not worshipped as a divinity by 
everybody ?” the American said,shrewdly. 

But the keeper answered, with much noncha- 
lance, 

“T suppose he has his ill-wishers and his well- 
wishers, like most other folk ; and I suppose, like 
most other folk, he doesna pay ower great atten- 
tion to what people say of him.” 

They did not pursue the subject further at 
this moment, for a turn of the road brought 
them suddenly within sight of a stranger; and 
the appearance of a stranger in these parts was 
an event demanding silence and a concentra- 
tion of interest. Of course, to Ronald Strang 
Miss Meenie Douglas was no stranger, but she 


guess 
guess, 


“And you— 


’ 


was obviously a source of some embarrassment ; 
the instant he caught sight of her his face red- 
dened, and as she approached he kept his eves 
fixed on the ground. It was not that he was 
ashamed she should see him acting the part of a 
gillie; for that he did not care in the least; it was 
as much a part of his work as anything else; 
what vexed him was lest some sign of recogni- 
tion should show the stranger gentleman that 
Miss Douglas had formed the acquaintance of 
the person who was at the moment carrying his 
water-proof and his fishing-vods. And he hoped 
that Meenie would have the sense to go by with- 
out taking any notice of him; and he kept his 
eyes on the road, and walked forward in silence. 

“Who is she?” Mr. Hodson asked, in an un- 
der-tone, and with some astonishment, for he had 
no idea there was any such neatly dressed and 
pretty young lady in the neighborhood. 

Ronald did not answer, and they drew nearer. 
Indeed, Meenie was looking quite beautiful this 
morning ; for the cold air had brightened up the 
color in her cheeks; and the wide-apart, blue- 
gray eyes were clear and full of light; and her 
brown hair, if it was tightly braided and bound 
behind, had in front been blown about a little by 
the wind, and here and there a stray curl ap- 
peared on the fair white forehead, And then 
again her winter clothing seemed to suit the 
slight and graceful figure; she looked altogether 
warm and furry, and nice and comfortable; and 
there was a sensible air about her dress—the 
blue serge skirt, the tight-fitting seal-skin coat 
(but this was a present from the laird of Glen- 
gask and Orosay), and the little brown velvet hat 
with its wing of ptarmigan plumage (this was a 
present not from Glengask, and probably was 
not of the value of three halfpence, but she wore 
it, nevertheless, when she was at her smartest). 
And if Ronald thought she was going to pass 
him by without a word, he was mistaken. It 
was not her way. As she met them, one swift 
glance of her Highland eyes was all she bestowed 
on the stranger; then she said, pleasantly, as she 
passed, 

* Good-morning, Ronald 

He was forced to look up. 

** Good-morning, Miss Douglas,’ 
studied respect; and they went on. 

“Miss Douglas ?” Mr. Hodson repeated, as soon 
as they were beyond hearing. “The doctor’s 
daughter, I presume ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But—but—I had no idea—why, she is a 
most uncommonly pretty young lady—one of the 
most interesting faces I have seen for many a 
day. You did not say there was such a charm. 
ing young person in the place; why, she adds a 
new interest altogether ; guess my daughter won’t 
be long in making her acquaintance when she 
comes here.” 

Indeed, as they got down to the boat, and the 
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’ said he, with 
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two men set about getting the rods ready, all his 
talk was about the pretty young lady he had 
seen; and he s¢arcely noticed that Ronald, in 
answering these questions, showed a very marked 
reserve. He could not be got to speak of her 
except in curt answers—perhaps he did not like 
to have the melancholy Duncan listening; at all 
events, he showed a quite absorbing interest in 
the pliantom minnows and traces and what not. 
Moreover, when they got into the boat, there was 
but little opportunity for conversation, The day 
had become more and more squally ; there was 
a considerable sea on; it was all the two men 
could do to keep sufficient way on the coble so 
that the phantoms should spin properly. Then 
every few minutes a rain-cloud would come drift- 
ing across—at first, mysterious and awful, as if 
the whole world were sinking into darkness; 
then a few big drops would patter about, then 
down came the sharp clattering shower, only to 
be followed by a marvellous clearing-up again, 
and a burst ef watery sunshine along the Clebrig 
slopes. But these changes kept Mr. Hodson em- 
ployed in sheltering himself from the rain while 
it lasted, and then getting off his water-proof 
again lest perchance there might come a salmon 
at one of the lines. That event did actually oc- 
eur, and when they least expected it. In one 
of the heaviest of the squalls they had such a 
fight to get the boat along that the minnows, 
sinking somewhat, caught the bottom. Of course 
the rowers had to back down—or rather to drift 
down—to get the lines released; and altogether 
the prospect of affairs seemed so unpromising 
the heavens darkening with further rain, the 
wind blowing in sharper and sharper gusts, and 
the water coming heavily over the bows — that 
Mr. Hodson called out that, as soon as he had got 
the minnows free, they might as well run the 
eoble on to the land, and wait for calmer wea- 
ther. But this was a lee shore. The men were 
willing to give up for a time, but not until they 
had got to the sheltered side; so he was coun- 
selled to put out the lines again, slowly, and they 
began anew their fight against the gale. Well, 
he was actually paying out the first of the lines 
with his hand, when suddenly—and without any 
of the preliminary warnings that usually tell of a 
salmon being after a minnow —the line was 
snatched from his fingers, and out went the reel 
with that sharp long shriek that sends the whole 
boat’s crew into an excitement of expectation. 
But there was no spring into the air away along 
there in the darkened and plunging waters; as 
he rapidly got in his line, he knew only of a dull 
and heavy strain; and the men had to keep on 
with their hard pulling against the wind, for the 
fish seemed following the boat in this sulky and 
heavy fashion. 

“What do you think ?” Mr. Hodson said, half 
turning round, and not giving plainer voice to 
his anxieties. 

“Tm afraid it’s a kelt, sir,” the dismal gillie 
answered. 

“ Looks like it, don’t it?” the fisherman said, 
rather dolefully; for the fish showed no sign of 
life whatever. 

“We'll see by-and-by,” was Ronald’s prudent 
answer; but even he was doubtful; the only 
good feature being that, if the fish showed no 
tight, at least he kept a heavy strain on the rod. 

But it seemed as if everything was conspiring 
against them. The black heavens above them 
burst into a torrent of rain; and with that came 
a squall that tore the water white, and blew them 
down on the fish in spite of their hardest efforts. 
Shorter and shorter grew the line as it was rap- 
idly got in, and still the fish did not show; it was 
now so near to the boat that any sudden move- 
ment on its part was almost certain to produce 
a catastrophe. Nor could they drive the boat 
ashore: the beach was here a mass of sha ‘p 
stones and rocks; in three minutes the coble 
would have been stove in. With faces set hard, 
the two men pulled and pulled against the storm 
of wind and rain; and Mr. Hodson—seated now, 
for he dared not attempt to stand up, the boat 
was being thrown about so by the heavy waves 
—could only get in a little more line when he 
had the chance, and look helplessly on and wait. 

Then, all of a sudden, there was a long shrill 
shriek, heard loud above the din of wind and 
water, continued and continued, and in vain he 
tried to arrest this wild rush; and then, some 
seventy or eighty yards away, there was a great 
white splash among the rushing black waves— 
and another—and another—and then a further 
whirling out of some fifteen yards of line, until 
he glanced with alarm at the slender quantity 
left on the reel. But presently he began to get 
some in again; the men were glad to let the 
boat drift down slowly; harder and harder he 
worked at the big reel, and at last he came to 
fighting terms with the animal—kelt or salmon, 
as it might be—with some five-and-twenty yards 
out, and the squall moderating a little, so that 
the men could keep the boat as they wanted. 
Nay, he ventured to stand up now, wedging his 
legs and feet so that he should not be sudden- 
ly thrown overboard ; and it was quite evident, 
from the serious purpose of his face, that all 
possibility of this being a kelt had now been 
thrown aside. 

* No kelt, is he, Ronald ?” he called aloud. 

“Not a bit, sir! There’s no kelt about that 
one. But give him time; he’s a good big fish, 
or I’m sore mistaken.” 

But they were far from the end yet. The long 
rush and the splashing had exhausted him for 
awhile, and the fisherman, with a firm applica- 
tion of the butt, thought he could make the fish 
show himself; but still he kept boring steadily 
down, sometimes making little angry rushes of a 
dozen yards or so. And then all of a sudden be- 
gan some wild cantrips. There was another rush 
of ten or a dozen yards, and a clear leap into 
the air —a beautiful, great, silvery creature he 
looked amid all this hurrying gloom; and then 
another downward rush; and then he came to 
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the surface again,and shook and tugged and 
struck with his tail until the water was foaming 
white about him. These were a few terribly 
anxious seconds; but all went happily by, and 
then it was felt that the worst of the fighting 
was over. After that there was but the sullen 
refusal to come near the boat—the short sheer- 
ing off whenever he saw it or one of the oars; 
but now, in the slow curves through the water, 
he was beginning to show the gleam of his side, 
and Ronald was crouching down in the stern, 
gaff in hand. 

“Steady, sir, steady,” he was saying, with his 
eye on those slow circles; “give him time, he’s 
no done yet; a heavy fish, sir—a good fish that 
—twenty pounds, I’m thinking—come along, my 
beauty, come along — the butt now, sir!” And 
then, as the great gleaming fish, head up, came 
sheering along on its side, there was a quick dive 
of the steel clip, and the next second the splendid 
creature was in the bottom of the coble. 

Mr. Hodson sank down on to his seat; it had 
been a long fight—over half an hour; he was 
exhausted with the strain of keeping himself bal- 
anced, and he was also (what he had not per- 
ceived in this long spell of excitement) wet to the 
skin. He pulled out a spirit flask from the pock- 
et of his water-proof—as ill luck would have it, 
that useful garment happened to be lying in the 
bottom of the boat when the fight began—and 
gave the two men a liberal dram; he then took 
a sip himself; and when there had been a gen- 
eral quarrel over the size of the fish—nineteen 
the lowest, twenty-two the highest guess—they 
began to consider what they ought to do next. 
The weather looked very ugly. It was resolved 
to get up to the head of the loch anyhow, and 
there decide; and so the men took to their oars 
again, and began to force their way through the 
heavy and white-crested waves. 

But long ere they had reached the head of the 
loch Mr. Hodson had become aware of a cold 
feeling about his shoulders and back, and quick- 
ly enough he came to the conclusion that sitting 
in an open boat, with clothes wet through, on a 
January day, did not promise sufficient happi- 
ness. He said they might put him ashore as 
soon as possible. 

* Indeed, sir, it’s no much use 
weather,” Ronald said, “ unless 
to try the fly.” 

“T thought you said it was 
the fly.” 

“ Rayther early,” Ronald admitted. 

“ Rawther,” said Dunean. 

“ Anyhow,” observed Mr. Hodson, “I don’t feel 
like sitting in this boat any longer in wet clothes. 
I'm going back to the inn right now; maybe the 
afternoon will clear up—and then we might have 
another try.” 
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AN ANGE IN DISGUISE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
HAPPIER, prouder little woman than Mrs. 
Rose, when at last the deed of a houge and 

home in her own name was given her by Tom, 

To be sure, it had been bought 

subject to a mortgage held by a wealthy up- 
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| country stock-raiser, who let out his money that 











way; that, together with the fact that it was lia- 
ble to foreclosure now at any time, was the only 
drop of bitterness in the cup; and when that was 
paid off, bliss would be running over. But, mean- 
while, what a model house and home it was to be: 
outside, a blessing to the eye of the passer-by ; 
and inside, a paradise to the dweller; and all its 
work to run on a perfect system, and the servants 
to adore her! Then as for the neighborhood, in 
what hospitality Blossombank was to glory—al- 
ways a fork laid at table for an otherwise unex- 
pected guest, always a welcome ready, the house 
a refuge for all the human race who should claim 
it. And if a baby should be hung in a basket 
on the door-handle, oh, heavens! what joy! And 
if a traveller should break his leg in the street, 
and be brought in for weeks of healing, then joy 
again—it might be an angel in disguise! And, in 
truth, much of her purpose was fulfilled: the 
place abounded in hospitality ; the neighbors did 
love to run in; the servants did adore her. The 
sisters and brothers and husband chaffed Mrs, 
Rose a little, but, on the whole, Blossombank for 
all its mortgage was a nest of happiness., Yet 
when the traveller did come, he did not look at 
all like an angel in disguise. 

They were at tea—one of their ordinary teas, at 
which, when the table was full, the rest sat about 
where they could, and all was gay and happy as 
if there was not a mortgage in the world—when 
Mandy, the table girl, whispered in Mrs. Rose’s 
ear some words that made that laughing lady’s 
face look grave a moment, and then irradiate with 
ineffable happiness. 

“Oh, what is it now, Rose %”’ cried Belle. “TI 
know you've just heard of some horrible case of 
distress by your face.” 

‘Awful !” said Rose, rising—“ awful! A poor 
man struck with paralysis in his wagon out here 
by the gate.” 

“ Paralysis in his wagon 2” said Sarah, who was 
always amused by Rose’s agonies. 

“Paralysis!” said Belle. — 

“I suppose so. Mandy says his horse stopped 
at the brow of the hill—” 

“That he did, mem, and won’t budge, and there’s 
a dozen men and boys out there, and two of them 
has climbed the wagon and shook him, and he’s 
as sound as a log. 
wake him.” 

“ The poor, poor fellow!” said Mrs. Rose. “ Just 
think how dreadful! Away from home, nobody 
knowing who he is or where he belongs, struck 
down in the dark. Oh, it makes my blood run 
cold! And we mustn’t stand talking about it, 
and he perhaps dying.” And Rose was hurrying 
to the door and out into the May night chill and 
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dusk, without hat or shawl, and everybody was 
flocking after her. 

“ Oh, he has certainly had a stroke!” said Rose, 
as she clambered down from the wagon where the 
figure sat bolt-upright, iron, immutable, the head 
fallen on the breast, the only sign of life being 
the heavy stertorous breathing. Not all the shak- 
ing and hauling of Stout Parsons, who had jump- 
ed up on the other side, produced the slightest 
effect upon the sleeper. “ Lift him out, Stout,” 
said Mrs. Rose, “ vou and the rest of you, as 
gently as you can, and bring him in, and then 
lead the horse into the yard, and call William to 
take care of him. I know Mr. Evans will wish 
it. Indeed,” she added, to the flock behind her, 
“T don’t see that there’s anything else to do;” 
and she tripped in, light-footed, and in what, un- 
der other circumstances, would have passed for a 
state of ecstasy, to have a cot brought down into 
the pretty little reception-room, because it was 
nearest the door, the teak table, the pride of her 
heart, with its great elephantine curves, pushed 
aside, pillows and blankets brought down, and 
hot water made ready. And after the insensible 
form was brought in, and the men were taking 
off the outer garments, she herself was tearing 
bandages, and stirring up mustard and white of 
egg, pausing only to run in with the cologne bot- 
tle, as the men bore him along, which, however, 
she dropped, spilling every particle of the con- 
tents, and scattering about the odors of Araby 
the Blest. 

And then the poultices were put on—Stout Par- 
sons arranging one on the pit of the stomach, and 
she herself binding them upon the soles of his feet 
and the back of the ankles, upon his wrists, and 
the back of his neck, and that done, running to 
dispatch William for the doctor five miles off. 
During the whole operation the man remained 
lifeless as a log, but for the heavy breathing, 
which had a frightful sound as it rattled through 
the house. 

“T don’t know how to do anything more,” said 
little Mrs. Rose, * till the doctor comes. The 
poor man, and his family utterly ignorant of 
where he is, and wondering, and looking out for 
him all night! Not a letter or anything about 
him to tell his name, did you say, Stout? Well, 
all we can do now is to wait.” 

‘T must say, Rose,” said her sister May, “I 
think you were unwise not to let Will- 
iam get into the wagon, and drive this person to 
the first tavern. Here vou have him saddled on 
the house for an indefinite illness.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Rose, rocking herself in all 
the contentment of duty done; “I should have 
felt his blood on my head if I had done any dif- 
ferently.” 

“And a sickness,” resumed May, “that may 
last for months before he can be moved, and per 
haps death and burial here, after all, and the 
house full of gloom, and the carpets spoiled, 
and—” 

“ And,” said Sarah, “all for an individual no- 
body knows anything about.” 

‘““He may be an angel in disguise,” said Rose, 
looking up earnestly. 

And then everybody laughed enough to wake 
the sleeper, if anything could have waked him. 

“Tm sure I don’t see what you're laughing at, 
she said, indignantly. “Suppose he can’t be 
moved for months, that would be a pretty scrape 
for him, then, if he were in a tavern, with such 
care as he would be likely to have, and all the 
expense.” 

“ And nobody knows if he has a cent to bless 
himself with,” said May, who seemed decidedly 
of an agnostic tendency in relation to the stranger. 

“What an absurdity, May! And that superb 
Abdallah horse and a really faney team to speak 
for him. He may be rolling in money.” 

“ He'd have been rolling in mud by this time, 
if the Abdallah hadn’t stopped,” said Sarah 

“T should think you and Tom were rolling in 
money,” interjected grandmother. 

“ But, mother, with no children to leave any- 
thing to, why shouldn’t we enjoy as we go?” 

“ There’s Louisa’s children,” was the severe re- 
sponse, 


most 


” 


“T can see as exactly what is passing in your 
mind, Rose,” said Sarah, “as if 1 were a trance 
medium, You have measured this Abdallah and 
the fancy team, and vou think here is a million 
aire who is going to be overcome with gratitude, 
and give you a diamond necklace, and a little 
bank stock, and a government bond or two, and 
leave you a fortune in the end.” 

“As if millionaires were ever taken that way!” 
said Belle. ‘For my part, I had rather have our 
dances.” 

And thereupon Rose burst into tears and ran 
out of the room. 

She ran into Tom’s arms, Tom just opening 
the door; and of course the hysterical tears had 
to beexplained. * And don’t vou think I did just 
right, Tom ?” Mrs. Rose ended. 

“Exactly right.” 

“There!” cried Rose, the tears and smiles and 
blushes sparkling together. 

“Only, perhaps, you had best take the silver 
upstairs,” 
scension. 

“Precisely what I say!" cried grandmother. 
“And I sha’n’t sleep a wink to-night with a per- 
son like that in the house. Who ean tell but 
what he is counterfeiting.” 

“ Counterfeiting !” replied Rose, indignandy. 

“Yes, counterfeiting apoplexy now, to rise in 
the middle of the night and cut our throats in 
our beds ” 

“Why should he do that ?” said Rose, serious- 
ly. “I will let all the silver stay down-stairs, 
and let him make off with it and leave us safe.” 

“All the silver down-stairs !” cried the elder 
lady. “The silver that I inherited from my 
great-grandmother, heirlooms in the family for 
almost two hundred years! It was good enough 
fur me to use all my life, but I suppose you 
want some new. Not a spoon of it do you leave 


continued Tom, with gracious conde- 














| 


down-stairs. Rose, you take the silver to your 
own room, and take the consequences of it after- 
ward.” 

“ Mother, mother,”’ said Tom. 

“As for my part,” continued his mother, dis- 
regarding his voice, “‘ 1 am going over to Louise’s, 
where they don’t give tramps the best room in 
the house. And you may wait upon me, Tom. 
Driven out of my own son’s house by the whims 
and vagaries of my daughter-in-law!’ And 
grandmother bustled about for a shawl and hood, 
and actually set out for Louise's. 

“Oh!” cried Rose, sitting down again, the bet- 
ter to enjoy her tears. 
unlucky ? 
tian act makes a row in the family. 


“Was ever anybody so 
Here, just doing a commonly Chris- 
I should 
like to be mistress of my own house for one day 
and night just to see how it would feel! But 
my sisters and my sisters-in-law, my mother and 
my mother-in-law, my husband—” 

“And your husband-in-law,” said Tom, stoop- 
ing and picking her up. 

“Tt’s all the husband I have,” sobbed Mrs 
tose. “And if he’s going to turn against me 
because I’ve taken in a poor wavfaring—” 

“*A poor wayfaring man of God,” sang Sa- 
rah, full of mischief. “ Come, now, Rose, if you 
don’t put on the compress you'll have a hysteric 
and be carried off 
pleasure of seeing your wayfarer revive.” 


to bed, and never have the 
And 
soothed by Tom, and vexed by the girls, Rose put 
on the compress, and went to see if her charge 
could swallow a little beef extract, while Tom 
sauntered into the to lift the 
man’s eyelid, and observe whether its pupil con- 


reception-room 


tracted before light, concerning which, if he came 
to any conclusion he did not announce it, as he 
sauntered out again. 

“I’m afraid it’s of no use, poor fellow,” said 
his sister Sarah, as the half-tea spoonful of beef 
extract occasioned no action. “ Now, Rose, you're 
all tired out with your efforts, and excitement, 
and nerves, and things, and vou go to bed, and 
I'll sit up here and call you if—if—you know— 
if anything happens.” 

“ Well, I guess I 


leave vou alone down 


shall 


here all night with a dying man!” said Rose 
“We won't either of us sit up. We've done 
our share. I'll give Stout a dollar, and he shall 


sit up. Now, Tom, let us have some oysters and 


a glass of sherry; we need it. It seems a little 
too bad, though, for us to be merry-making, and 
that poor soul in there just passing through the 
awful gates !” 

All the same, they did so 


“A perfect old man 
of the sea it 


said her sister May, “if 
And they had some 
hot soup and sherry and oysters ; and Stout took 
a big arm for the night, prepared to go 
sound asleep as soon as the bedroom doors closed, 
and by eleven o'clock, feeling they had done all 
they could in the absence of the doc tor, the fam- 


is to be,” 


you go on so about him.” 





chair 


ily abandoned themselves to dreams 

It was a little past the first of the wee sma 
hours, Stout thought, when he was awakened 
from own slumbers bv a 
rather cessation 
his flesh 
sitting up in bed, and was tearing frantically at 
his neck, his wrists, his ankles, the soles of his 
feet, and talking to himself, as Stout ex- 
pressed It, like a house afire 

“ Jerusalem ! eve I got to?” he muttered. 
“Have I died? And is this—” 

“No, it ain't,” said Stout 

“Well, then, ’m burning up alive, I tell you!” 


his musical strange 


sound, or of sound, and for a 


moment crept. The dying man was 


was 


whe 1 


said the stranger, tearing away at his mustard 
plasters “ Here’s the back of my neck a con- 
demned cinder; my wrists are blisters; my feet 


feel as if they’d been walking 
If this ain’t there, 


“Tt’s a place called Blossombank,” said Stout ; 


on red-hot grid- 
irons ! where js it?” 
“owned by the Evanses, where you were taken 
in—-”’ 

“ And done for,” groaned the man. “ How in 
time am I going to walk on these feet? They 
are a solid blister. How came I here, anyway?” 
he roared. j . 

Stout got up and shut the door, and leisurely 
told him, enjoving his sketch of his little neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Rose, and the by 
the family. 

“ Drunk, said the patient. 
“Who'd have thought a quart of cider would do 
all that ? 


play of the rest of 


by ” 


gracious 


But you never can tell what cider on 


top of clams will do; remember that, voung 
man. Especially when it is seven vears old. I 
guess there was a little stone fence in that 
cider.” 

“A little,” said Stout, drylv. “At least I 


thought so when we brought vou in.” 
“Anybody but a meddlesome fool would have 
let me alone However, good Samaritan sort 
of people here, I reckon ?’—as he tugged at his 
last bandage. 

“Sort of new at it,” said Stout. 


“ Good play- 
thing, that sort of thing 


Outgrow it when they 
find just about how grateful folks are.” 

“Thevw ll find just about how grateful T am!” 
said the stranger, ‘Setting every drop of blood 
in my body into blazes! Ive half a mind to set 
tire to their old rookery of a house. What did 
you say it was called ?” 

* Blosscmbank. 


held 


Tom Evans, vou know; 
in his wife’s name, Mrs. Rose.” — 

“Hm!th’m! Little woman, yellow curls, brown 
eves? I've seen her sometimes going by—looks 
like mv Nell that died and they thought I had 
apoplexy,” said the stranger, after a pause. “ And 
didn’t know me from a side of sole-leather ? And 
had me fetched into their for better or 
worse? That's about the breadth of it.” 

* About,” said Stout. 

“Put up my horse ?” 

“ Certain.” 


“ Look here. 


house 


I suppose for fifty cents you'd 
go out and put my horse in, and help me to limp 
along? Curse the luck! I should think I'd been 
raked upon a bed of hot coals! That's a Chris 
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tian fellow. H’m! Pen and ink round here?” he asked, gazing 
about. “H’m! Leave ’em a lire to tell’em what I think of their 
tearing the skin off the soles of my feet, and you give it to ’em in 
the morning !” 

“IT don’t want to be hurting Mrs. Rose's feelings,” 
“We kinder like the Evanses,” 

“ You do as you're bid, and no questions asked. You don’t get 
fifty cents every day for that. There!’ And he flung down the 
pen he had been using, and left a folded paper in Stout's hand 
And then Stout put his shoulders under the indignant person’s 
arms, and helped him through the dining-room and passages and 
kitchens, and out the back dvor and into his wagon, hitched in the 
horse, took the fifty-cent piece, bade the stranger good-night, and 
returned and laid the folded paper at what he judged ought to be 
Mrs, Rose’s place at the breakfast table, which Mandy, with her 


said Stout. 


customary prevision, had laid overnight, after clearing off the frag- 
ments of the previous banquet. 

It was at the peep of day that Mrs. Rose, throwing on her wrap- 
per, thrust her feet into her little slippers, and crept down-stairs, 
Her eyes were but half open, but they sprang wider at the vision 
of the reception-room. Stout’s chair was empty, the cot was emp- 
ty, the bed-clothes were tossed about, the carpet was strewn with 
dried mustard plasters and torn bandages and pins and strings— 
her sacred reception-room !. For an instant she stared about her, 
and then sprang for the back door, It was open; the yard was 
empty. She bolted the door, and came back through the dining- 
room in bewilderment over the abstraction of this dying paralytic, 
and her eyes fell on the folded paper, and she paused. 

Do you think Mrs. Rose was a fool, that she should not know 
what that paper was when she looked it over? Had she not fig- 
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THE DESERT.”—From tue Parntine sy C. Rup. Hiisner. 


“A REST IN 


ured to herself a thousand times how such a paper would look 
when their ship came in? The apparition that flashed through 
Sarah’s room and Mary’s room, and would have liked to run over 
to Louisa’s and startle grandmother, and that wound up’proceed- 
ings in her own room, was flourishing a legal document and crying 
out, “ And he was an Angel in Disguise! and I said so! and what 
do you think this is? Tom! oh, Tom! it is our mortgage, and it 
is discharged! And that man was the man that held it, and he 
was coming to take it up or something, and he has cancelled the 
whole thing, and with his thanks too—think of it! And, oh, can 
you call that anything else than an angel—” 

“In disguise?” said Tom, presently, when she had her breath 
again and the rapture was momentarily stilled. ‘Certainly not, 
Mrs. Rose; and in spite of my gratitude, I must admit, very much 
in disguise.” 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN CONSTIPATION, 

De. J. N. Rowinson, Medina, O., 

indigestion, constipation, 

results are happy.”—[Adv.] 


“Tn cases of 


Says: 





WHAT DO THE DRUGGISTS SAY? 

Tury know what the people call for, and they hear 
what their patrons suy as to whether the medicines 
they buy work well or not. Martell & Johnson, Rush 
City, Minn., say, “ Brown's Iron Bitters gives eutire 
sutisfaction to our customers.” Klinkhammer & Co., 


Jordan, Minn., say, “ We sell more Brown's Iron Bit- 
ters than all other bitters combined.” L. E. Hackley 
& Son, Winona, Minn., say, * All our custome rs spe ak 
highly of Brown's Lron Bitters." A Whitman, 


Jackson, Minn., says, “* Brown's Lron Bitters is giving 
good satiefac tion to purchasers.” These are only a 
few. We have hundreds more just as good.—[{Adv.] 





“THE SLOUGH OF DESPONDENCY” 
In which you are wallowing, on account of some of 
those diseases peculiar to you, madam, and which 
have robbed you of the rosy hue of health, and made 
uke a burden to you, you can easily get out of. Dr 
Pierce's “ Favorite Prescription ” Will free you from 
all such troubles, and soon recall the rose-tint of 
health to your cheek, and the elasticity to your step. 
It isa most perfect specific for all the weaknesses 
and irregularities peculiar to your sex. It cures ul- 
ceration, displacements, “internal fever,” 


and vervous prostration, its 


bearing- 
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CCL CUNTHERS SONS. 
— Sealskin Sacques and Cloaks ; 


Furlined Circulars and Garments 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE 




















184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. 
Lists sent upon application, 





down sensations, removes the tendency to cancerous | 


affections, and corrects all uunatural discharges. 
drugygistsa,—[{ Adv.) 


By 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three se White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pernir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Drugyist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully Dr, H. Enpr- 


The mass is homogeneous, 


vours, 


MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., 


New York.—[ Adv. } 





HOARSENESS, 
IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, AND COUGHS, 
All suffering from these complaints will be agreea- 
bly surprised at the immediate relief afforded by 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Sold only in boxes, 
—{Adv.]} 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatn® dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
prepar ation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
lhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength,—{ Ade. } 





ADVERTISEHEMBEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the muiltitnde of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


, 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP, 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive, Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
if not found at ihe stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U.S. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
Gasegentes 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
on. R. P. FLOWER, Pres't. 
Remember. thir ix the 
** HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


PAINTING — EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $38 A YEAR. 


A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struetion in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of e mbroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue, Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar. 


Address WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 


140 Nassau St., New York. 


YOUR CREST and MOTTO ENGRAVED 


Rovat. Baxtne Powprr Co, 





on Wax Seat, $3. MONOGRAM from $2. 
T. H. JOHNSTON, Heraldic Engraver, 
420 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





Our Little = and the Nursery. 


Any little child can 
be made happy for a 
whole year by a sub- 
scription to this uni- 
versal nursery favorite 
—artistic and original 
in its illustrations — 
charming and instruc- 
,| tive in its stories. 

Specimen copy sent 
free. Newsdealers sell 
Jit. Agents wanted. 


Singie Copies, 15 cts. 











One Year, $1.50. 
| — Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


} Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A — and refre shing 
| Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 


feres with business or pleasure. 


ASSORTMENT AT LOW PRICES. 


Price- 


saul purs gutivers, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 











Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, New York. 


rials for Art Ne pede ework. Send 3c. for latest tC ataiogue, 
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s’ Soap is for Sale through- 
out the Civilized World, 





eS 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 
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ONDON 100 YEARS, 










GOLD MEDAL, a 1878. 
BAKER 


5 breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. ut & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


o Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratxerp & Armstrrona’s factory ends, aia 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


“J owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 


~ Testimonial ofa 
ye Boston lady. 
N 
T ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiovra Remeptes. 
Curicura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
| cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 
| Curtouka, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CuTiovra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutieura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curioura Remepires are absolutely 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 
Sold everywhere. Price, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Deve anv Curmioar Co, 


onre, and the 
Beantifiers. 
Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the lap, 
Keeps the work just where you place 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds. Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers, Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 
W 7ANTED—LADIES THAT CAN KNIT,C ROCHET, 
or do fancy work, to make goods for our trade at 
their homes in city or country. $5 to $10 weekly 
easily made at our business. 
distance. 


Goods sent by mail any 
Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for sample, 

postage, ‘and particulars. 
HU DSON Mw’ F G . 0. , 265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cov. or SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND ALZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
Countless Beatteous Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 
: AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
E f | Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, Dp 
az 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR . 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” ar oto aan 


SOAP. 


is of T: 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW’S 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., New York City. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, a specialty. Produces a beautiful 
transparency. It is recommended by as erie 
Price, $1 per box. Unrivailed VELOUTINE FACE 
POW DERS, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the rent 
Tan and Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAF- 
FOLINE Lip and Face Ronges, $1 and #1.50 per bottle. 
F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously 
the hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 

tiful light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
a injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Au plied on premises if desired, 

‘or Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 3 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York. 


WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING'S STANDARD” 

Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale byall FineStationers 








Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
CORB. can send 
mail, 


You 


your crape 


SHRIVER 





44 E. 14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


Barbour’s Macrame F lax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo. 





rug can be \ 
KE carpet 








NTED FOR 
new magazine devoted to 
of infants, edited by Marion Harland and 
Liberal terms. Address, with references, 
BABY HOOD, Box 3123, New York. 
PRACTICAL LADY COOK AND PASTRY COOK 
(French style), of large and varied experience, de- 
sires to give practical lessons to young housewives in 
their homes. Terms reasonable. Address “* COOK," 
Care of Mrs. HamMeEn, 425 East 86th Street. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


QHOPPING IN NEW YORK. —Commis 
\ sion five cents on Dollar. Highest refer- 
ences. MRS. E. amin East 2 d St., N. Y. 


SHO PING 
JULIA R. PPu 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, prey Philadelphia, St. Louis 
ues? etter than those made in 3 "dl in 
the old boty a4 h, odds aid end Kags or 
and Yarn, A handsome T 
made with twent dive cen ba! 
Attachment bgp oe sewing machines Face - 3 
PosTPAID, sé heanage af Ps Invention A het svery lady 
ork Cata- 
logue for ras Agents wanted rrwuarst 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
4 subscriptions for the 
the care 


and San F rancisco. 
Weaving. Can use any Cloth, odd 
vos 
waste. 
wants it. page illustrated Art. 
ADY CANVASSERS WA 
Dr. Yale, 


For the Million. 
For circular, address 
° 14th St., N.Y. 


MME: FRANCIS’ ‘PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Goods, Millinery, in ome - of any kind, 
also pe wy at the Retail prices. No commission 

charged. 4! "West 23d Street, New York. 
of every description; highest 


SH 0 P PI N G references. Apply for Circular. 


MRS. TOWNSEND, P. O. Box New York. 














os 31, 1885. 


HARPER" S BAZAR. 





GRAND CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 
TNT IMO NAMING 
ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING, 
In order to sell our goods before annual stock- 
taking, we have made heavy reductions in prices, and 
offer unusual Bargains in all Departments. 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, AND VELVETS. 
all the most de- 


8758 yards Failletine, in 
At a sirable shades for ball. party, and street 


wear; good value for $1.00. 
At 790, 
from $1.25. 
42 and 44 inch Blick Camel’s-Hair, 
$6.50 per yard; reduced from $2.50 and $10.00. 


2565 yards Mascot, in evening and strect 
shades; worth $1.25 
At 98¢. 
At 89, 
46-inch all - wool Cheviot; 
from $1.50. A 
69c¢., 85e., and $1.00 per yard. 
for the money in the market 
Le Boutillier 
ee | 





regular 
in all colors; reduced 
Decidedly cheap. 


marked down 
splendid inducement to 





at 45e., 50¢., 


24-inch Black Satin ‘Sicilienne: 
$2.00 goods. 
54-inch Tricote, 
At 98¢. 
buyers. 
40-inch Black Cashmeres, 55¢., 75¢., and $1.00 
per yard. A special bargain 
The best value 
Hand-woven Colored Silk Plush, 20-inch, at $1.38; 
reduced from $2.00. 
Colored and Black Brocade 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Americal Sis 


Ladies are invited to inspect our large 
and handsome assortment in Brocades, 
Surahs, and Satin Armures. New and 
exquisite designs and tones in color 
have been specially manufactured for 
evening, dinner, and reception dresses. 
These goods are offered at a lower price 
than can be found elsewhere. They are 





Velveta, from $1.50 to 


| Hygienical 


not an old stock, marked down to get | 


rid of, but new and fresh from the looms. 
This is the only house in the country 
where Silks are sold by manufacturers 
themselves direct at factory prices, 
which ladies will find makes a marvel- 
lous difference in the cost of a costume. 
Our Silks are as fine and handsome as 
any made, and guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction. An attractive line of 


Black Silks, in new weaves, of various | 


patterns, 


John N, Stearns & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SILK. 


Wholesale and Retail Salesrooms, 


39 UNION SQUARE. 


FACTORY, EAST 42d AND 43d STS. 

N. B.—JOHN N. STEARNS & CO,, 39 
UNION SQUARE, AND EAST 42d ST., 
HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
OTHER RETAIL HOUSE IN NEW 
YORK, 


Please mention this paper. 


Kensington! 
Embroidery °° 


AND [ss 


The Colors'.22: 
of Flowers. 


Desi ae rs 


BOOK, Containsinstrne- 
mt. pd all the stiches. Tells how 
to p work Golden Rod, Coxcomb 

ussie Willows, and 
68 other flowers, Tel|s THe PRop- 
ER COLORS Ng? petals, leaves, stems, 

, of each, ze ‘118 HOW to PRESS, TRIM 
ND ox H. &e. Price 


parece te tt stiches, 25e. 

4 DY PAT. 
TERNS. New Book andNew 
MPLE BOOK’ oP wraney Ne 
vi TA I 
Py rE SRNS 1328 designs. Shows each de« 


sig R Sastre. Price lie. The biggest Catalo 
gue out, 
ed os i wy Stamping Outfit. Contains eve rything need- 
« ¢ 


5 patterns for every kind of E ge rv ap 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB. 
© best outfit ever offered for @1. 
All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, #1. 50. 
Seud stamp tor full desc yey of Outfits, Books, &c. 
T. E. PA 


RKER, Lynn, Mass, 


BABYHOOD 


Discusses every aportaat topic con. 
cerning nursery life—the physical re. 
, uirements of infants and young chil- 

ren, the manifestations of their mental 
de velopme ent, the sanitary conditions of 


BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 


BABYHOOD. their surroundings.the comfort and em. 
yellishment of their homes, questions 
BABYHOOD. of dress, amusement, etc. 


, and the many 
minor problems of nursery economy 

It aims to present current news and 
information, from every available 
source, which may contribute to the 

welfare of infancy, and aid in lighten. 
ing the thousand-and-one duties of in. 
door a nursery life. 


Pri 1,50 a year ; lic. a copy 
“BABY OOD,” 8 Spruce e Street 


MUSIC CIVEN AWAY! 

To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments, 
in every family having a piano or organ, we will. on 
receipt of 10c. for postage. &c., send free 5 Complete 
Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Music, fall music 
size, heavy ett New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at 
retail. LLIS WOODWARD & CO., 

2 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHOOD. 


BABY HOOD. Address 


N.Y. 


{ 








AMeALsSons, 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS., NEW YORK. 


r 








Muslin Underwear. 
IMPORTANT SALE IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


1500 Dozen Chemises, 


We, 





yoke of insertion and tucks, 39 


to each. 
1000 Dozen Drawers, deep embroidered ruffle, tucks above, 


3¥e, to 88e. per pair, 




















2000 Dozen Night Robes, in Hubbard and Pompadour 
59c. to $l. 








shapes, $5 each. 





a= 











5ve. 





broidered ruffle, to $1.25 each. 


lh; 
Yb 


500 Dozen Walking Skirts, trimmed with tucked and em- | 


AMONG THE LOT WE HAVE 





500 Dozen Night Robes (like cut), Hubbard yoke, tucked | 
clusters, neck | 
ruffle—a special bargain at 59c. each. By mail, L5e. extra. 


ee: 


in and sleeves trimmed with cambric 








ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED PROMPTLY. 


FINE Mp the © COST 
TW/LL TWICE the WEAR 


Oraina ry Velvet 


VELVET | 













ELBERO 


Voda WH anrTrane— 
Ane ayy woke bee pone second Wo 


ST} 
“ELBERON FINE” STWICL VELVET” 


NUTSL CLASS RALOALLT. 











WM. OPENHYM & 1. Sole Agents, N.Y. 





DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 
(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


‘Invaluable for the Freshness ‘al 


C, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin, 
Y CHARLES FAY, 
Perfumer, 
7, ® Rue de la Paix, | 
MOST “Wy PARIS. | 
QOELEBRATED f 
RICE POWDER “4y 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“CRAZY QUILTS AND PATCHWORK, 


One dozen beautiful Applique Figures, Birds, But- 
terflies, Flowers, &c., for 50 cents; and one ounce of 
nssorte d colors in E mbroider ry silk for 40 cents. Send 
tal Order to 
HE BRAINERD &€ ARMSTRONG CO., 

469 BROADWAY, 621 MARKET ST. 

New York. Philadelphia. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 


Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 


Preparations. & g THE 
<$ 


<i 


a 
Pa SOLD 


SS se laabtiaiuiin 
& os EVERYWHERE. 
Q .& 





ye 
8 Place de 1’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
can do their own stamping for eme 

broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral 

and Kensington Painting, by ua ing 

our artistic patterns. They are 
easily and quickly transferred to silk, weaeeke felt, 
plush, ete., and may be used fifty times over, Our 
Outfit contains 23° Useful and ‘Artistic working Pat- 
; as follows: One spray each of Double Roses, 
Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Su- 
Daisies, Corner of Daisies to mateh 
sheet of 10 







leaves, 


mac 
Ferns and ‘Butterflies, Water Lilies, one 
smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, Bul- 


terfiles, Beetles, ete 


som 


+» With your own initials, in 
for Handkerchiefs, 


cand=- 
2-inch letter, Towels, 


ete 
with box each of dark and light Powder, 


two Pads, | and full hes tions, with beautiful painted sample, 
and directic Ons for indelible ste amping, 85 ets., post- | only $1. erfore ate d Patterns in latest styles for 
es Our “Manual of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 cts Embroide at B Cireulars ft 
Sook of Be Embroidery Designs,” 15 ets. All the pny ’ ee 
above, @1.25. Axents wanted. Acdress ; L. A. SEL BY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
PATTE N PUB, CO., 38 W. lth St., 


New York. tan. 
| TAKE NOTICE. 

in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 

*. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y 


French Dolls with elegant wardrobe,: 


32 pieces, & agts 
sample book of cards,10c. 


’ For 50c. 
agie Card Co., Northford,Ct 


| no two alike. 














WONDERFUL 


CLV ETEEN 


A YARD. 


LEW IS’S, 6 West Lith Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, aun. 





Chale 


of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, 1, EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at 85 cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Samples of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New 
York, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for SAMPLES on aun ordi- 
nary Post-Card. WHEN WriTING, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIs’s, 6 West 14th St., N.Y. 


oe WAGHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL*? WASHER to do better 
work and do it easicr and in less time than any other machina 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clean without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTE in every county. 


WeCAN SHOW 
PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. Le. 
dics have great success selling this Washer. Retail priceonly 
$5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Celc- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
aan ice. We invite the a a ee oy Send 
02 & postal card for 


LOVELL WASHER C0., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 












| pearance 


| ventory. 


CARDS 


87 


Te Boutilier Brothers 
Broadway & 14th St, NY. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SILKS. 


23-ineh Black 
Rhadames, 


SLIGHTLY IMPERFECT, 


75 pieces Satin 


ve. $1.50 Per Yard. 


T he se gi ods are 
and are 


th $2.50 per vard, 
for good wear, ap- 
i1yed on our 
entrance, 





lally ommend 
wd weight, and will 
centre tables near the 14th Street 


spec 








be disp! 


No. 2. 150 pieces imported Satin Merveil- 
leux and Failletine Silks in evening 
and street shades at 


65 cts. Per Yard. 


and 


These cost 90 cts. per yard to 
ble for balls, parties, and recept 
Great reductions through 
and Velvet Department pre 
Persons desiring 

stump for postage 


import 


ions 


are suita- 


yur entire Silk 
ous to our annual 
sumples should send 2c. 


out Satin, 





[ : 
ce axnold 


(2) ye) ke O 
( onstable AS Uo 
EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF 


TABLE, BED LINENS, &c., 


AT RETAIL, 
irchased 


the entire stock of 


Having P at a great reduction 
a leading manufacturer 


offe 


tomers on Monday 


for cash, we will r the same to our cus- 
12th, at pr ices jar 
helow regular list rates to the Trade, consist- 
of Fine Table Damask, by the 


Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins to match, 


, Jan 


ing yard, 


all sizes, Tray Cloths, Dovlies, Towels, Linen 


Pil- 


together 


Sheetings from 72 to 108 inches wide, 


low-Case Linens, 40 to 64 inches, 


with a great variety of other Housekeeping 


Goods, presenting to those about purchasing 


unusual inducements. 


ry ? ? 
WDroadwvay AS 19th ét. 
¢c 





he 


a MISS PALMER 







Presents her compliments to Ben Levy & 
Co., and cheerfully recommends the La- 
blache Face Powder to all ladies who ap- 


preciate 


- 
HOME 


a delightful yet harmless powder, 


MINNIE PALMER, ‘ 





ART W OR K. 








Tur Arr Inrerouanee fo 
DOUBLE-PAGE OOLORED PLATES 
pn ik ep ak panel, " 
Single pag over-man 
Onouarp: study, Snow Soenr 
FLIES 3 panel, Goupen Rop aNnpD 
usual wealth of OUTLINE PATTERNS {Ur EMBROIDERY, 


other illustrations, &« 
Subscribe now. Trial, 8 mos. 
Sample with colored plate 
Stumps to 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention this paper 149 Nassau Stree, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
7 Tags (Reclining.) 

— cae A Priceless Boon to 

ti,ose Sse are un- 


, $1.00, 
for 15 


$3.00 a year 


cents Send 











“Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from al sey om g qualities, 








will, after a few applicatic ma, to 1 » hair that Golden 
( or or Sunny Hue so universal ight after and ad- 
mired, aa best in the we per bottle; six for 
$h. _ BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
es he : Goods, 317 Sixru Avy 


, New York, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me, J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility, 


SPECIAL ec AUTION. 


We 


are not interested nor reeponsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hareer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





ge, and re- 
Oda which 





APRIL. «: 


wili he of « 





Sex, to more 
8 money away thar Sny SENS else 
in this world. Fortunes a e workers absolutely 





sure. At once address edo ’ Co. Ang usta, Maine, 


Send 4 cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles, Cauy Wonks, Nurtiford, Ct 
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OUT. ILL GIVE ¥ 


FACETLZ. 

Beers and bis lit- 
tle sister Mabel were 
very much excited 
over the ordinance of 
baptism which was to 
be administered to 
both of them the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Ber- 
tie was quite pleased 
with the idea, and 
meant to act like a lit- 
tié man; but Mabel, 
who had a two-year- 
old temper, exclaim- 
ed, “If they put the 
are on me, I'll pull 


But she didn’t. 
——@——_—— 


Our Katy is related 
to Mra. Partington. 
She invariably calls 
homeopathic medi- 
cine ‘ hand- pocket 
medicine” ; and could 
anything better —ex- 
press compactness 
and handiness? One 
of her acquaintances 
is “vilely ill,” which is 
as hear as she can get 
to .“ violently”; and 
she speaks of having 
a pain in her head that 
is “ incessible.” 


MAKING A PURCHASE. 


OU TWO DOLLARS FOR IT,” 


DEALER. “‘ WELL, THAT CHAIR IS PRETTY BADLY USED UP, AND THE FRINGE IS ABOUT WORN 


MAKING A 


DEALER. “WHY, THAT CHAIR IS AS GOOD AS THE DAY IT WAS BOUGHT. 
TORN OFF THE CORNER A LITTLE; YOU CAN HAVE IT FOR TWENTY DOLLARS.” 


SALE, 














Wy Y 


Sy 


bry GPP” 
cd | , Atel 




















sa 


MISS DIANA. “ REALLY, MR. SMYTHERS, IT'S AN IMPOSITION ! 
watis ONLY LIVE A LITTLE DISTANCE DOWN THE STREET, AND— 


4 ir 


“HE SAYS YOU CALLED HIM A DUDE AN’ OTHER EFITHETS, AN’ HE WANTS 


YOU TO GIVE BACK HIS LETTERS AN’ HIS FORTYGRAFT.” 





aoTdd. 





PARKER, 


ge 











AFTER THE PARTY. 


I'LL TAKE YOU OUT OF YOUR 


TTLE SMITHERS. “ Come, Miss DIANA, I COULD NEVER ALLOW A LADY TO RETURN HOME 
UNPROTECTED AT 12 O'CLOCK AT NIGHT, EVEN WERE SHE LIVING IN THE NEXT HOUSE,” 


NELLY. “THE BOILER EXPLODED AND BLEW THE ENGINEER'S BODY 
INTO A THOUSAND FRAGMENTS, SO THE PAPER SAYS.” 


GRANDMA, “DEAR ME! A THOUSAND FRAGMENTS! DID IT KILL HIM?” 





THE FRINGE Is JUST 


*T don’t know how 
I can possibly mend 
this place in your 
dress, Lottie,” said 
hermother. * It will 
certainly show when 
you raise your arm.” 

“Well, I can re- 
member to keep my 
arm down,” said Lot- 
tie, obligingly. 

“Oh no,” said her 
mother, “you would 
certainly forget. I 
shall have to putan en- 
tire new piece in that 
side of the waist.” 

“Why, I'll tell you 
what,mamma,” putin 
Richard. ‘* Couldn't 
she wear her arm in a 
sling?” 


cenpliapiliasinaeen 
“This rose smells 
80 sweet,” said Mrs 
Daisy, adding, “I do 
love roses 80 !” 
**Mamma,” said Dot- 
tie, ‘you don’t mean 
that you ‘love it? It 
isn’t human nature,” 


eaqpenngeeidiscincage nn 

** Your little daugh- 
ter is the best child I 
ever knew,” said one 
lady to another, add- 
ing, almost immedi- 
ately, “for an only 
child.” 




















NOT A VERY GOOD BRAND. 


“MISTY MURPHY, SAH, DE ROMER OF DISH YERE BRAN’ 0’ TERBACKER DON’T ’PEAR SO GOOD 
AS DAT I GOT LARS TIME PREVIOUS—GOT ER KINDER SMELL O’ BURNT RAGS.” 





